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IN THE QUEEN'S GARDEN. 
N the Queen’s garden sang the nightingale 
The roses knew; the jasmines threw 
Their breath about; great globes of dew 
Hung listening; in the darkling blue 
The cloud paused drifting on his snowy sail 
And the moon hid behind her misty veil 
And all the dear dim world was passion-pale 
Hearing the singing of the nightingale 


And to the wayfarer beneath the wall 

With sweet dispute of fancy mute, 

The wind upon its soft pursuit 

Brought the clear bubble of a flute, 
r'Le ery of gladness, and the silver fall 
Of slow full tears, and the heart-stirring call 
Of lovers, and the joy of song, and all 
While the wild music fell beneath the wall 


There was no singing of the nightingale 

That he might hark where in the dark 

Of want and woe they only mark 

The cloud-hung city’s care and cark, 
But still it gladdened all his deadly ail, 
And lightened half the brooding heaven of bale, 
lo know that where the poppy’s self grew pale 
In the Queen’s garden sang the nightingale. 

Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp 


AUTUMN IN TOWN. 
\ RS. VAN TWILLER'S palms and rubber-plants are 
1 at home again, her awnings gone, the blinds thrown 
wide open, and the refreshment of green leaves shining in 
the sunlight is felt everywhere in her house 

I know of little that happens to us at this time of year 
much more delightful, by-the-way, than the coming back 
for the winter of our plants, those that have spent the 
summer at the florist’s, or in the back yard of a neigh- 
bor, or even on our country lawns. What vitality they 
bring with them! What vigor! It is as if all the sun- 
shine and freshness of summer were in their very sap. 
And what a brilliancy there is about their leaves—a brill- 
iancy all our sponging of them will not bring after a few 
months’ stay in the house! On the rubber-plant the fine 
sheath that covers the new leaf before it opens is still 
flushed, pink as the cheek of a child who has had its first 
draught of country air. 

Then what pride and interest we take in discovering 
what their outing has done for them, the number of their 
new branches and shoots, or of the long spearlike stalks 
on the palms that mean other spreading branches before 
many weeks are over! For they are our well-tried old 
friends, these plants, to those of us who, like Mrs. Van 
Twiller, love them, who do not let them die with furnace 
heat or shrivel in the lamp-light, who keep them for some- 
thing more, in fact, than to serve the brief purpose of a 
season's decoration. Like the logs that crackle on the 
hearth, they belong to winter joys and comfort, and Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s home at least is not complete until they 
lave come and taken their old accustomed place once 
more among us. 

Miss Marvin was sitting under one of these palms—that 
one which stands back of the littl Chippendale sofa on 
which Mrs. Clyte usually sits facing the door when she 
is more interested in some one who is coming than she is 
in you, whom she still insists, for all that, on keeping by 
her. Mr. Bryson was with Miss Marvin. She held out 
her hand to me, but I felt the slightest barely perceptible 
outward pressure in it as she greeted me with a smile—a 
pressure of which she may not have been conscious her- 
self; but I recognized it immediately, and knew that it 
ineant she intended to pass me on, as it were. Miss Marvin, 
being in the first stages of one of her famous flirtations, is 
not eager for interruptions, though she is too politic, and, 
I think, really too generous in nature, to hurt another 
while she protects herself. That is why she always 
smiies, showing her littl white pointed teeth, when ie 
wishes toavoid you. I was not sorry to go, forthe farther 
room is always a magnet to me, though when once I wag 
there to-day | found myself for 4 time distracted by many 
different interests, no one of which was strong enough to 
hold me, until I reached the Penners, just back from Ven- 
ice and other clioice places of the earth. 

I passed three or four people deep in a discussion of 
the political situation, the action of the young men in the 
Good Government Clubs, and their belief in their own 
guiding spirit as opposed to that of any older council. 
Even Mrs. Van Twiller admits politics to her house in 
these days of our reformation. saw two young girls, 
teacups in band, aud with chairs drawn close to the win- 
dow, and I caught enough of their talk to know that 
weddings, and one wedding in particular, absorbed their 
attention. Professor Prodgers was talking of Henry Guy 
Carleton’s new jilay, and of the exquisite acting of Miss 
Annie Russe in it, and of the beauty of some of Mr. Good- 
win’s intonations in the love scenes. 

Mrs. Van Twiller held Mr. Alden’s Study of Death in her 
hand, with a passage she had marked for Major Clenden- 
niv. This interested them both so much, as they stood by 
the table talking, that my hostess, I think, was quite un- 
aware of my entrance—something most unusual with her 
when any guest arrives. 

There was, indeed, about Mrs. Van Twiller’s to-day 
quite the atmosphere of early autumn in town, wheo fash- 
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ion has not yet begun to hold its sway, but when every- 
thing new, and wp ie Lay in new form, is in evidence 
to invite it—when new plays are on the stage, new books 
on the table, new flirtations begun, new projects formed, 
and when old friends like the Penners come back to de- 
light us with their newest interests and adventures. 

L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSANDS of people are just now talking about 
municipal government, for it seems to be commonly 
agreed that this is the weak point in our national affairs. 
Our towns and villages, men say, manage themselves well 
enough ; it is in the larger communities that things go 
badly. But all would go well, we are told, if it could be 
only understood that every city is, after all, a larger busi- 
ness corporation, and must be managed accordingly. Yet 
a little reflection shows us that this is but a small part of 
the story. Municipal business is not enough; there must 
be municipal housekeeping. 

It is plain enough that city government, for instance, 
is not only a business corporation, but something more. 
The object of a business corporation is to make money; 
but the object of a city government is first to collect ‘A 
then to spend it. Now spending it for certain purposes 
is practically housekeeping. Consider all the largest de- 
tr mg of expense. Water-supply pertains to house- 

eeping; drainage is housekeeping. To provide these 
things is housekeeping, whether they be provided for one 
house or a thousand. The two things which have lately 


absorbed most public attention in the largest city of the 
land are the statutes which bear on eating and drinking 
and those which relate to cleaning the streets. But a 


clean street is simply the amplification of a clean door- 
step, and the methods of eating and drinking, when con- 
fined to a single family, are called housekeeping. The 
enormous expense of public schools and of a free supply 
of public-school books is but extending to all the com- 
munity what each family would otherwise do for itself. 
In short, it is not enough to treat the municipality as a 
business corporation. It is that so far as the needs of 
regularity, method, integrity go. For these purposes it 
is desirable that it should be administered by men of busi- 
ness training. But if they are that and nothing more 
the work will not be sufficiently done. Multitudes of 
men in New York have doubtless had far more of busi- 
ness training than the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst. What be 
contributed to the welfare of the city was something else. 

Every step in the development of a modern city is, in a 
certain sense, a step away from business methods. The 
most purely businesslike way of dealing with the prison- 
ers in a penitentiary would probably be to starve them to 
death.” The most businesslike way, if children must be 
taught by the community, would be to teach them only 
their ABC. Every step in certain directions is a step 
in the direction of the ideal, the moral, the intellectual. 
The minimum of material comfort can be much more 
cheaply gained. ‘ Sense,” wrote Carlyle, ‘‘can support 
herself handsomely in most countries for some eighteen 
pence a day; but for fantasy, planets and solar systems 
will not suffice.” It is the effort at intellectual training, 
at moral elevation, at the purification of laws, courts, 
and even homes, which makes city government at the best 
expensive, Suppose a municipality to vote ‘* No license,” 
for instance, it must look diametrically away from the 
large sum which licenses yield, and only hope that the 
general elevation and prosperity of the community will 
repay that sacrifice—surely an unbusinesslike transaction, 
however praiseworthy. Suppose a city is to appropriate 
several millions of dollars to a public library, it is only 
the very largest- minded business man who can by any 
possibility feel sure that this is a wise investment in a 
purely business way. 

The moral is that not merely the wise, not merely the 
men of business experience are called to deal with muni- 
- affairs, but also those who may be accounted by the 
wise as foolish—the clergy, the poets, the artists, the 
writers, the women, Since the last at least are trained 
in the smaller housekeeping, even they may have an in- 
terest in the larger. In a merely business way they are 
entitled to it, for, as George William Curtis pointed out 
long ago, there is not a business corporation in the world 
which does not give the right of voting in some form to 
its women stockholders. But a yet wider principle really 
comes in here, for a republic, of all institutions, needs the 
influence of all its classes, even those which may be called 
uubusinesslike. Our civil war suffered very much on 
both sides for the want of businesslike handling; but if 
only business men had taken a hand in it there would 
have been good quartermasters and no soldiers. Nay, 
the work of soldiering itself, according to Carlyle, is a 
branch of housekeeping, for he compares in his Sartor 
Resartus the police and military forces to those aprons of 
sheet-iron worn by some blacksmiths to keep danger from 
them. Even the policemen and militiamen, according to 
him, are but sheet-iron aprons. 

One of our most brilliant diplomatists during the post- 
Revolutionary period, Gouverneur Morris, made up his 
mind in 1805 that democracy could not last. ‘‘ One thing 
is certain; democracy cannot last. It is not so much gov- 
ernment as the dissolution of government; being, indecd, 
the natural death of republics.” This opinion was strength- 
ened by the discovery that bis man servant, whom he had 
brought from England,refused in America to ride standing 
behind his carriage, in the fashion of London. Yet when 
visiting Niagara five years later, and observing how much 
more rapidly the American side had ogee op than the 
side opposite, he wrote, ‘‘Say what they will of republi- 
can government, and it has no doubt its dark side, none 
other is so favorable to the multiplication of the human 
rage and the decoration of the earth within its limits.” In 
other words, the social housekeeping is better in a repub- 
lic. But this can never be brought about by putting it 
all into the hands of one class—even of the business class. 
Strong on one side—the strongest, if you please—it may 
show weakness on some other side. Ifthe people of Venice 
had wished for a purely business administratiou,they would 
have done well, it seems likely, by putting themselves into 
the hands of their ablest business man—Shylock, the Jew. 
But it appears by Shakespeare’s veracious record that this 
Shylock proved himself utterly and hopelessly unbusiness- 
like in the end, and was signally put down by 2 xy 
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8 by some beautiful selections from Saint-Saéns’s Sam- 

son et Delila, Wagner's magnificent Vorspiel to Die 
Meistersinger, the Adagio from thoven’s Septet, and a 
Polonaise by Tschaikowsky figured on the programme of 
Mr. Damrosch’s Sunday Popular Concert which took 
place at Carnegie Hall on the evening of October the 20th 
is a sufficient guarantee that, as far as the orchestra is 
concerned, the audience may look for the best at these 
concerts. The Symphony Society’s members under Mr. 
Damrosch’s leadership did good work; and in render- 
ing the graceful ‘* Dance of the Priestesses” from the 
Saint-Saéns suite, an unusually delicate effect was pro- 
duced, while the Beethoven Adagio was read with rever- 
ence, and played with great beauty of tone and true feel- 
ing. A suite by Otto Lohse (and led by the composer) 
proved a rather colorless composition, although it showed 
some descriptive power in its opening movement, entitled 
“‘ Noon in the Forest.” 

The soloists were Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Mrs. 
Van Der Veer Green, contralto; and Mr. Emilio de Gor- 
goza, barytoue. The last-named artist, who is a young 
Spaniard, introduced last spring through the iufluence of 
his teacher, Sefior Agramonte, sang ‘* L'Amour Captif,” 
by Chaminade, and the Arioso from Massenet’s Le Roi de 
Lahore, Mr. Gorgoza possesses a charming voice, a good 

ronunciation of French, and much good taste. His de- 
ivery of the two French songs—one of which was added 
as encore—was to his credit, and showed that he had been 
carefully trained. The operatic selection required more 
breadth of style and an ampler voice than the young 
barytone has yet acquired, and he will be heard to greater 
advantage in a small hall than in the vast building used 
by the symphony societies. 

Mrs. Green, a new-comer, has a genuine contralto and 
an eflective stage presence. Her voice lacks warmth and 
her singing lacks distinction. One could follow her tones 
in the seductive melody, ‘‘ Mon ceeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” 
without one thrill of emotiou; and though she scored a 
success with the dear old Scotch ballad ‘* Loch Lomond,” 
it would seem as if association and Mr. Damrosch’s very 
perfect accompaniment were really the cause of a sympa 
thetic hearing, her delivery, though clean, being hard, and 
utterly without sentiment. 

And what can be said in favor of Tosti’s ‘‘ Good-by,” 
which Mrs. Green added to a hardly less hackneyed sere 
nade by Holmes? It is a pleasure to record the fact that 
these selections were received with indifference, and the 
lifeless manner in which Miss Blauvelt and Mrs. Green 
rendered the duo “‘ Quis est Homo?” from the Stabat Ma 
ter, is best passed over without comment. 

Miss Blauvelt’s one concert piece seems to be the mad 
scene from Hamiet, and, save for the well-executed fiori- 
ture passages and the trill at the final measure, she has 
certainly neither sufficiently great vocal nor histrionic 
gifts te infuse charm or carry her hearers beyond the con 
viction that such a scena (never a great or really worthy 
composition) is wholly out of place in the concert-room 
When one recalls the exquisite songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, Brahms, and other well-beloved writers, 
it seems incredible that artists fail to produce these 
treasures in their legitimate field, and prefer to lower 
their influence in order to appeal to vulgar taste and se 
cure a momentary success in tumultuous applause, which 
is too often anything but a compliment, coming as it usu 
ally does from the unmusical portion of a mixed audi- 
ence. If Mr. Damrosch would insist on the same high 
standard for his soloists that he introduces for his Sym 
phony Society, a much-needed reform would take place. 

The New York Ladies’ Trio gave an introductory con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on the evening of October 22d, and 
a numerous audience received the selections with favor. 
The association was organized by Miss Dora Valesca 
Becker, a young violinist, who made her first appearance 
with Herr Seid] and his orchestra last spring, at the 
Madison Square Concert Hall. The others of the trio are | 
Miss Hirschman, pianist, and Miss Van Den Hende, 
"cellist. 

Compositions by Scharwenka, Gotterman, Chopin, Ru- 
binstein, Bemberg, Bohm, Wieniawski, and De Beriot 
formed an iuteresting programme, and agreeable solos 
were added to the instrumental pieces by Mr. A. G. 
Thies, a deservedly popular tenor. 

The greatest possible interest is felt in Mr. Paderewski's 
first appearance, which is to take place at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of November 4th. when, with Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra, he will play his famous*Polish Fantasie, 
thus introducing it to Americans. Two recitals are an- 
nounced for the afternoons of November 9th and 16th. 
The great Polish pianist will be heard throughout the 
United States this season. His tour extends to New Or 
leans, where he is to play on the 27th and 29th of Janu- 
ary; to Los Angeles and San Francisco during February ; 
to Salt Lake City, Denver, and Kansas City in March; 
and, at the conclusion of the hundred and fifty perform- 
ances he is engaged to give between November and April, 
he will bring the series to an end by two final recitals, to 
take place in Montreal. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


5 iy psychological moment when the summer feeling 

leaves my brain and the idea of winter takes possession 
of itis something that I note with a curious interest. Some- 
times it comes in the early morning as I open my window 
and get the first touch of autumn in the air. Sometimes 
the merest trifle—a tree that up to that moment has seem- 
ed green, and that I suddenly discover is brown, scatters 
instantly all the hoarded impressions of the past season, 
upon whens collective influences my existence is at that 
minute ordered, and precipitates me as absolutely into a 
new one as though I had never known anything else. This 
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year I note the fact that the passing of summer took place 
for my inner consciousness on a Tuesday at five o'clock of 
the afternoon. I was sitting with some friends in the 
‘*five-o’clock-tea” place on the Boulevard Haussmann. 
We had all just come back from the country, and the town 
had made no impression on us. ‘The pretty little tea-rooms 
were full of detached groups like ourselves—people pass- 
ing through Paris, or shopping, or sight-seeing—with none 
of the élégantes or the usual habituées of the place, and I 
was sitting there tranquilly, serene in my distinctly well- 
worn summer things, when all at once the door opened 
and in walked a woman I knew, dressed in the latest Pa- 
quin gown, She brought with her such an indescribable 
air of newness and freshness, such an indefinable atmos- 
phere of receptions, teas, private views, mundane fune- 
tions of every description, that in an instant the summer 
was gone, and | was ‘off on the last boat,” as the French 
say, into the new season. I began to feel a longing for the 
Thé&tre Fraugais on the instant, and before we went home 
we had driven around and taken places for the nearest 
thing we could get to then, which happened to be L’ Ami 
Fritz on the following evening. 

It was a pleasure to go once more to the Francais and see 
one of the old-fashioned plays after the drama ** psycho- 
logique passionnel” to which it treats us nowadays when 
it gives us anything new. The piece, which is modelled, 
like Mascagni’s opera, upon Erckmann-Chutrian’s book, 
seemed to me thinner than ever, and De Feraudy and 
Baillet, as the old rabbi and Friend Fritz, did not quite 
console one for Got and Febvre, whom I saw in the same 
role five years ago, both now retired. Truffier, however, 
as the second of Friend Fritz’s friends, had an infinitely 
more delicate and subtle conception of the part than Coque- 
lin cadet, and Reichemberg as the little Suzel was as per- 
ennially fresh and as incomparable an ingénue us ever. 
Evidently the autumn wave bad not yet reached old thea- 
tre-goers, for the audience was not at all Parisian, and 
the only people we saw that we knew were M. Thaulow, 
the great Norwegian landscape-painter, and his pretty 
and picturesque wife, come down from their country 
house at Dieppe for a few days in town. 

The next morning we all went over to see Pasteur's 
funeral. One state funeral is very like another in France 
—the same pompous funeral chariot of biack and silver, 
the same enormous wreaths, the same delegations from so- 
cieties and the provinces, the same black coats embroidered 
with green palms on the members of the Académie Fran- 
caise, and crimson and orange and green bordered robes 
on the members of the courts. They are always the same 
except for numbers, proportioned to the importance of the 
illustrious Cead, and I don’t know but that funereal pomp 
is as well represented by ten Academicians as by forty, 
and by tive chariots of mourning wreaths as by two hours 
of them. One must go out of France to judge accurately 
of Pasteur as a savant, for the French feeling of idolatry 
for him kuew no bounds. In Germany, I fancy, where 
certain scientists are broad enough to be free from preju- 
dice, deep enough to be capable of forming a correct opin- 
ion, and, of course, uninfluenced by patriotic enthusiasm, 
one would get really the most sober estimate of Pasteur. 
As a man he seems to have been extraordinarily direct 
and simple-hearted. He lived, between his family and 
his institute, a life absolutely buried in the two for fifteen 
years. Every evening after dinner bis custom was to walk 
up and down the long corridor of the Rue d’Alma until 
eleven o'clock, thinking over his experiments for the fol- 
lowing day, jingling meanwhile a sort of rhythm to his 
thought with a bunch of keys in his pocket, apd this habit 
he never interrupted during all that time. He had been 
slightly paralyzed since 1870, and dragged one foot, but 
his mind and body seemed to be absolutely divorced, and 
his thought only became more clear in consequence. No- 
thing interested him outside of science, and I can’t help 
but wondering what he’s going to doin the other world, 
where it is to be hoped people hear nothing more of mi- 
crobes and toxines. These were the fascinating topics of 
conversation at Pasteur’s soirées intimes, in which he 
showed almost a boyish enthusiasm all his life, but of late 
years he had adopted the habit, whenever anything else 
was introduced, of closing bis eyes in his arm-chair and 
quietly dropping off to sleep. The legendary stories of 
savants who leave toads, frogs, and other attractive 
‘* beasts” of that nature lying about are told of Pasteur; 
and somebody recounted to me yesterday a funny tale of 
a bag of frogs that the Empress Eugénie ordered to be 
brought in from the forest for his microscopical researches, 
one time when he was visiting at Compiégne. 

When he left, Pasteur put the bag in one of his bureau 
drawers and forgot it. The next inhabitant of the room 
was a charming beauty of the court, who was wakened in 
the night by a mysterious sensation, and at the same time 
her foot encountered something cold and clammy in her 
bed. Lighting her candle, she found herself surrounded 
bya ani legion,of frogs en promenade. After the illus- 
trious savant’s departure, a femme de chambre, finding 
a damp travelling-bag in the bureau, threw it under the 
bed without examining the contents, and forgot it—which 
doesn’t speak very well for the housekeeping at Com- 
piégne. 

Some of the French celebrities have been giving the 
favorite authors of their childhood, very much after the 
manner of our interviews at home with great men on 
** books which have most influenced me.” Paul Bourget 
says that his favorite authors during his childhood were 
Walter Scott and Shakespeare, with whom he made ac- 
quaintance through sitting on them, in a literal, not a fig- 
urative, sense. When he was a little chap his mother 
used to put two big volumes on his chair at meals to 
bring him to a jevel with the table. The future Academi- 
cian’s literary curiosity, even at that early age, was too 
great to let him come in contact with books in any sort of 
way without looking into them, and he finished by know- 
ing Scott and Shakespeare almost by heart. Coquelin 
ainé grew up with the dramas of Moliére and Dumas as 
literary pabulum, of which he preferred Dumas, because 
what appealed to him then and has always appealed to 
him was action in a piece. Forain scarcely read at all 
when he was a boy, caring for nothing but drawing, but 
his first literary passion was for Salammbo, which he loved 
because of the artistic richness of its pages. Gérdme has 
three favorite books which never leave him—the Bible, 
the Lliad, and Montaigne’s Essays. His first literary en- 
thusiasm for Montaigne was so great that he not only read 
him himself, but distributed him among his friends, like 
tracts. Puvis de Chavannes admires Eugéne Sue, Victor 
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Hugo, and Lamartine; while Victorien Sardou is a man 
of one author, whom he reads and rereads with delight, 
Balzac. 

Massenet has just written a charming little article, pub- 
lished in an out-of-the-way paper, on how he me a 
composer, which includes, he says, an answer to the 
question how he happened to become a musician, His 
father, who was a superior officer under the first empire, 
resigned at the coming in of the Bourbons, and invented 
a species of enormous hammer for crushing steel. The 
first six years of the little musician had no more melo- 
dious accompaniment than the sound of brass and of 
forges. At the age of six Massenet’s mother set the boy 
down one day before an old piano, and partly to amuse 
him gave him a lesson on it, for which he showed so 
much aptitude that she kept on, and at nine he had shown 
himself enough of a pianist to be admitted to the Con- 
servatoire. He took the first grand prize there, and went 
off to Rome with a “ purse” to study at the Institute. It 
was this, Massenet thinks, that decided his vocation. Up 
to that moment he had been a good pupil; at Rome the 
artist was born. To work at art and to produce a work 
of art is not to be an artist, Massenet says. One must live 
first, and it was in the delicious Italian evenings, in the 
long talks with other artists, sculptors, and musicians, 
under the chestnuts of the Villa Borghese or the pines of 
the Villa Pamphili, or in gay excursions to the country, 
that was born that inner sentiment of such deep love for 
nature, and for art, nature’s outward and visible expres- 
sion, that it forced an expression for itself in composition. 
Massenet’s best works come from an inspiration given by 
art insome form. The air of the dance in the first act of 
Les Erynnies was inspired by one of the Tanagra terra- 
cottas, and the inspiration of the orchestration of the Rot 
de Lahore was a \ittle Indian box of enamel flecked with 
gold, of exquisite workmanship. It was the embodiment 
of India itself, and Massenet never failed to put it before 
him when he wrote, as a stimulus to his fancy and his 
thought KATHARINE De Forest. 





OUT-OF-DOOR TOILETTES. 


A] OVEMBER is to be a very busy month in town with 


LN its brilliant weddings and the gay week of the Horse 
Show. The modistes, having returned from Paris with 
their collection of models, are busily reproducing them for 
these occasions, making elaborate wraps and smart out- 
of-door costumes that serve afterward as calling toilettes 
for aflernoon receptions and the theatre during the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

While velvet costumes with fur trimmings will be the 
first choice—that for the future Duchess of Marlborough 
being of blue velvet with chinchilla—there will be many 
more of dark wool combined with velvet or with very 
brilliant brocades. These dresses are of fancy woollens, 
some with bayadere bourette reps, others of zibeliue, or 
of glossy bouclé, the heavy mohairs, or the always popular 
faced-cloths. The colors are myrtle green, Marie Louise 
blue, chestnut, and prune or plum color. But their acces- 
sories are of the richest hues, even when made by modistes 
of most quiet tastes. Down the long vista of Miss Switz- 
er’s rooms, where perfect taste prevails, one sees most 
glowing colors added to many dark gowns in waists of 
Persian silks, or printed velvets, chameleon silks, or else 
plain and striped velvets, such as cerise or emerald with 
black or yellow. For accessories of these gay fabrics an 
excellent model is given in the Worth gown illustrated on 
the first page of Bazar No. 42, where Persian silk is in- 
troduced most effectively. 


SOME PARIS MODELS. 


A most attractive imported gown, that will be worn at 
the Horse Show, is of prune-colored wool and the new 
sleek velvet with many bright colors printed on its sur- 
face. This velvet forms a full round waist gathered on 
the shoulders and at the belt in front and back, and open 
in V shape, with all the edges bound with Astrakhan. 
The front plastron is of white cloth and the back is of 
the prune wool. A turned-over collar of veivet is edged 
with fur. Large gigot sleeves are of the wool. Epau- 
lettes of white cloth are let in on the shoulders and 
trimmed with braid. The buttons are of dull steel. A 
wide belt is of black satin ribbon. Pocketlike tabs of the 
velvet and fur are down each side of the gored front 
breadth, and otherwise the skirt is quite plain. It is six 
yards wide at the foot, having the very broad side gore 
and three narrower gored back breadths. The only stiff 
interlining is just at the foot, but the whole is lined with 
taffeta and finished with the wool skirt-braid that has a 
corded edge. 

A youthful gown of blue bayadere wool in rough 
threads has soft cashmere silk of most brilliant Oriental 
dyes. The waist is a full gathered basque of the Oriental 
silk, the fronts having crossed pieces of the blue wool lap- 
ping from the armholes and side seams, the piece on the 
left extending back to form a belt of folds ending in a 
chou of blue velvet and satin ribbon. A similar chow is on 
the bust next each armhole where the wool drapery starts. 
Narrow lacelike black passementerie dotied with little 
blossoms in Oriental colors edges the blue fronts. The 
seamless back of silk is shirred under the belt and leaves 
a little frilled basque below four or five inches deep when 
doubled. A stock of silk has a turned-over collar of black 
velvet edged with the narrow passementerie. Gigot sleeves 
of the soft gay silk are enormously full. A plain skirt of 
six breadths with six gores has the very wide side gore, 
and is six yards wide at the foot. Stiff interlining is only 
ten inches deep. 

A Paquin gown of dark green faced-cloth has that ar- 
tist’s favorite trimming of white and black striped ribbon 
or of faille. Down the front and back of the round waist 
are many narrow straps of the striped silk, each — 
an inch wide, yet cut to form V’s of the stripes, and all 
edged with black soutache. Epaulettes of the cloth bor- 
dered With stripes extend out on gigot sleeves of cloth 
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sewed in French gathers around the armholes. A straight 
collar-band of folded black satin ribbon bas a ruffle of the 
striped silk gathered above it. The full skirt is soft and 
quite full at the top, even in front, the fulness beginning 
in two side pleats turning away after a plain space of six 
inches in front, then followed by gathers on the sides, 
while the back is in three small box-pleats. This skirt is 
about seven yards wide at the foot, and is trimmed there 
with triple erect bands of the silk stripes edged with black 
soutache which forms a trefoil ornament at the top of 
each band. The green taffeta lining bas a narrow stiff in- 
terlining, and is held in easy folds by a rubber band inside 
tacked at intervals about half-way down the skirt and all 
around, F 

A lovely Doucet gown is of the new heavy mohair in 
dark blue trimmed with Persian-lamb fur bands and 
brightened by Liberty velvet of sleek surface in narrow 
stripes of cerise and black. This use of cherry velvet 
with blue gowns is in great favor this season, and the fur 
bands are also a fashionable feature. The blue round 
waist is gathered into a draped belt of black satin ribbon 
eight inches wide, held in front by six small buttons of 
blue and red enamel. Three bands of Persian-lamb fur 
are lengthwise and slightly drooping on the front, that in 
the middle five inches wide, the others a trifle narrower. 
Between the fur bands the gay striped cherry velvet fills 
the flat space. A plain black satin collar-band three inches 
high has at the top a ruffle of the striped cherry velvet 
(doubled and three inches deep) gathered on the sides and 
turned over in Piccadilly points in front. Below the 
collar three enamelled buttons are placed ina row on 
each of the velvet stripes. The back repeats the velvct 
and fur stripes of the front, and there are deep epauleties 
of these fabrics on the wide softly draped sleeves. The 
graceful skirt has a gored front breadth five-eighths of a 
yard wide at the foot, with the edges folded under, as are 
those of the side gores next it, to lap on narrow panels of 
the cherry velvet, and held together by four bows of wide 
black satin ribbon. T'wo very broad circular breadths 
joined down the middle of the back complete this skirt. 
it is lined throughout with blue and biack shot taffeta, 
with a hair-cloth interlining eighteen inches deep. 

Some of the newest coat-basques of dresses have the lit- 
tle short added basque double, one basque being of the 
wool material of the gown, the other of that with which 
it is combined, Thus a dark blue wool gown made up 
with illuminated Persian silk has two short basques added 
at the waist-line, the lower basque a full ruffle of the gay 
silk doubled, while resting upon it is a shorter coat-basque 
of the wool cut in flat forms and edged with a new nar- 
row galloon of closely woven black silk with designs in 
low relief. The front of the waist turns back in blue re- 
vers edged with dark brown fur from a vest of yellow vel- 
vet. A stock of the yellow velvet is oddly finished at the 
back by two erect square tabs of the blue wool edged with 
galloon. The Persian silk, in six pointed folds, extends 
down the back to the waist. Bronze Japanese buttons 
are down each side of the open front. Gigot sleeves are 
of the Persian silk, made very broad at the top, with a 
ruffle down on the outside. 


SEPARATE WAISTS. 


Notwithstanding all that bas been said to the contrary, 
separate waists will be worn again, to give variety to 
smart gowns for the house, the street, the Horse Show, 
and the theatre. The modistes who remained latest in 
Europe have brought them in various materials—of satin, 
of the new blonde lace, of chameleon and Persian silks, 
satins of cashmere designs, and of the printed velvets «al- 
ready described, besides many of more costly silk velvets 
in new designs, as a damson velvet pile with tiny thread- 
like waving stripes at intervals of a fourth of an inch, or 
green velvet with small satin dashes like exclamation 
points, or black velvet with small spots sunken in the 
pile, and of golden-brown dots of velvet of very small 
size and so close together that they almost conceal a satin 
ground of very yellowish tan color. 

The newest models of waists have a coat frill below a 
satin ribbon belt, but there are also many completed by 
the ribbon belt. One feature in both styles is their very 
great fulness, the back usually being in one piece, shirred 
across under the belt, while the top is quite plain on the 
shoulders. These plain shoulders are covered with a col- 
lar of great size falling low on the immense sleeves. The 
fronts are less drooping in blouse fashion than formerly, 
but have fulness on the shoulders either in gathers or box- 
pleats, and open on a V-shaped vest of lace or open em- 
broidery laid over white or yellow satin, or of lady’s cloth 
or velvet. Still others have a much more draped effect in 
front, crossing in festoons or in surplice fashion, or else 
with a square of silk, having one point high on the bust, 
then caught in folds around the waist, two corners being 
lengthened as a belt. Stock-collars are made extremely 
high and full, usually of the material of the plastron, with 
a little ruffle of the waist material at the top, or a band of 
fur, or a wide frill of lace drooping lowest on the sides. 
Buckles are more used than chouz to fasten belts. 

Chiffon of unusual shades, of green, of brown, and of 
purplish red, is used for very elaborate waists. 1t is made 
up in accordion pleats, and is trimmed with points, tabs, 
or a collar of white and black lace embroidered with jet 
and rhinestones. 

Doucet’s fancy waists for evening wear have flounces 
of old-fashioned white blonde lace made up over white 
Brussels net fully puffed on a fitted silk lining. These 
are high inthe neck and belted, and have half-long sleeves. 
Sometimes the top has a Pompadour square of gold net 
let in, and there are clusters of jet rain-fringe of great 
length falling below on the lace flounce. ‘Two deep 
flounces of this thin light lace cover the sleeves. The 
steck-collar is of lace, and the belt with sash bow and 
ends in the back is of Dresden ribbon in stripes of light 
colors, as pale green and mauve, together strewn with lit- 
tle Dresden bouquets. Most such waists are hooked in 
the back so that the front may be in one piece. 

The fashion of using wide lace in gathered ruffles is su- 

rseding that of the very narrow edgings, as of yellow 

alenciennes. A deep gathered ruffle or bib of lace, or a 
cravat with two fully trimmed lace ends, is again in great 
favor,and isa simple way of trimming up plain dress waists, 
as well as of arranging bits of unused lace. A frill of lace 
three or four inches wide droops over the top of a collar- 
band of satin ribbon and finishes the wrist of sleeves 
otherwise unirimmed. A stock and wristbands of fur are 
similarly trimmed with lace. 
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DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
by pees found himself seated beside Anne on the 
old settee on the porch, while the doctor fussed up 
and down, giving orders to Peter and Jane. 

Brooke looked after him, the old sweet affectionate 
smile lightening his heavy face. ‘‘ He has not altered one 
bit!” he said. 

“*No.” 

‘* Nor you,” his keen blue eyes on her face. 

‘** You have only been gone one summer,” she said, mov- 
ing uneasily. 

is eyes still rested on hers; he averted them with a 
sudden consciousness. He reminded himself that there 
was nothing to say between them now. That was all 
over long ago—on the day in New Orleans when he de- 
cided to shoulder Ned for life. 

He began to tell her of his journey yesterday,and its fun- 
ny incidents. Queer 
adventures were al- 
ways happening to 
Brooke. 

“Now, I suppose, 
Calhoun,” said the 
doctor, bustling up, 
‘that in taking the 
farm your idea is to 
pay off the mortgage 
some day.” 

“I certainly shall 
try for it,” he said, 
cheerfully. SBN 
could call the old 
place mine again, it 
would be one solid 
good in my life.” 

“Why didn’t you 
try ranching in the 
West? Enormous 
profits out there for a 
man of skill and en- 


** That big farming 
does not interest me,” 
Brooke said, indiffer- 
ently. ‘“* [know every 
foot of my old place. 
Every tree and stone 
means something to 
me. But a ranch 
would be only so 
much soil and crops. 
I’m afraid,” he said, 
with a deprecatory 
glance at Anne, “I 
hardly belong to this 
ambitious generation. 


I never shall fight 
hard for money or 
position. I don't 


want to keep up with 
the procession.” 

**You think,” said 
the doctor, knitting 
his brows anxious 
ly, “that a higher 
life can be reached 
through indifference 
to luxury, simple rou- 
tine—repose? You 
are right, boy! Now 
I find pure science 
most elevating — 
But, good gracious, 
Brooke, what can you 
do in any direction? 
You can neither make 
money nor reputation 
as long as poor Ned is 
with you.” 

Calhoun’s face con 
tracted as if he had 
been struck. He did 
not speak for a mo- 
ment, and then it was 
with effort. 

**My first duty is 
to Edward,” he suid. 
7 have not told 
you.” He rose and 
walked up and down 
the porch. ‘‘ Nobody 
knows the truth ex- 
cept the physicians, 
but you are so near to 
me—” 

His back was to 
ward Anne, and he 
spoke to her father; 
but she answered him, 
in a whisper: 

‘*Yes, we are the 
nearest to you.” 

He heard her. 

“You mean the ; 
opium?” said the doc- 
tor. “I have heard 
that; poor boy!” 

**It is no new thing. 
to it for years. 
tell me.”’ 

‘*Not in an asylum!” said the doctor. 
system now—” 

“No. That I will never do!” exclaimed Brooke. ‘‘I 
don’t care what the doctors say. I will cure him, and at 
home, too. Think of shutting up that fellow in captivity! 
I'll watch him day and night. I'll try and bring what 
chance of happiness I can into his poor spoiled life. 
They tell me he may long outlive me. His physical 
health is perfect.” 

He stretched out his arms with a long breath and sat 
down. The doctor hopped around him sparrowlike, with 
little pitying clucks. 

* Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 


We find that he has been addicted 
There is no hope of a cure, the doctors 


“They have a 
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“Tut, tut! And to think what a brilliant career was 
before Ned! Why didn't he restrain himself?” 

** He couldn't!” Calhoun said, angrily. ‘‘ He is not re- 
sponsible! It is hereditary, no doubt, in his mother’s 
family. He is no more to blame for it than if it were 
tubercular consumption, 1 will have no injustice to 


**No, no!” chirped the doctor, feebly. His face snd. 
denly lightened, ‘ Anne, dear, go and find—find Mil- 
dred’s lust letter. It may amuse your cousin.” He waited 
impatiently until she was gone, ‘ Brooke, I have an idea! 
You shall not drudge like a day-laborer, with that hey to 


carry! Let Plunkett buy the farm for you. He is a gold- 
mine. Milly has but to ask and have. I'll write to them 
to-night. It is a bagatelle—nothing to him.” 


Calhoun reddened. ‘ Nonsense! 
What do you take me for? 


Beg from Plunkett! 
But it is just your kiud 





heart,” laughing. 
enough.” 

** Well, just as you choose,” said the doctor. 
has the sume feeling. 
her sister. 

art.” 

The man sat silent a while. The house-dog came up to 
Brooke, who stroked its head. Presently he said, in a 
forced tone: ‘‘ Anne will never need kindness from her 
sister, if the rumor that I hear is true. They say that—” 

**That she is to marry Mr. Mears? Yes, I suppose that 
itisso. They bave not told me of their engagement yet. 
But he is most persistent, and Anne—it is very suituble, 
eh? He is one of the saints of the earth, and he can give 
her everything — wealth, position, opportunity for a full 
life. Nancy always has craved a grent career.” 

“Yes. It is suitable,” Brooke said, slowly, and then 
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‘If you were a gold-mine, I'd dig fast 


“ Anne 
She will not accept a penny from 
I think it an overstruined delicacy, for my 


- 


sat silent again, pulling the dog’s ears and looking down 
the slope. 

Anne bronght the letter and gave it to her father, who 

ut on his eyeglasses,and read it with many delighted 
important chuckles, ‘ Berlin,eh? Yes, this is the ove 
about the Empress. Milly was presented, you see. Ah 
—here it is.” While he read Anne walked with long, 
noiseless steps up and down the poreh, and Callioun sut 
silent. He did not once look toward her. 

“Yes, That's all she says about the Empress,” the 
doctor said, when he had finished. ‘I must look up 
Peter now. But after dinner I will read you all the 
others, Brooke.” He hurried away. 

The sun was going down. The porch was already 
in shadow and the wind chilly. But yonder the spires 
of the city rose airily against the md sky, a cross glit- 
tered high, and the chimes rang out softly. 

Calhoun was not a 
morbid or imagina- 
tive man; but his life 
seemed to stand still 
just then and face 
him, The regular, 
soft footfall passing 
—that was his lit- 
tle comrade. He 
had always hoped— 
But she belonged 
down there where 
the sun was shining. 
**Wealth and posi- 
tion und a great ca- 
reer—” A man, too, 
who was noble,doing 
Christ’s work, 

God knows, 
there’s no soul of a 
suint in me!” Brooke 
thought, glancing 
down at his stout 
body «and course 
hands. He had no- 
thing to suy to her. 
He had chosen, that 
day in New Orleans, 
He would bid her 
good-by now, and 
never come to The 
Oaks again. 

The farm and the 
milk,and Ned—there 
was his place for the 
rest of his life. 

He got up when 
Anne turned to him, 
and began to button 
his coat, He would 
only say good-by, as 
usual; there was no 
need that she should 
know that it was for 
the lust time. He 
wanted no questions, 
no kindness— 

Then, when 
came up, without 
looking at her, he 
said: ** Will you sit 
down? Just a min- 
ute. I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

She sat down, but 
did not speak. He 
fancied that she look- 
ed down to the city 
where the light was, 
and the cross, end the 
man—to whem she 
belonged. 

** Lhave something 
to say,” he went on, 
hurriedly, standing 
before her. ‘“‘1 be- 
gan to tell you once, 
but did not finish. I 
ama fool and a brute 
to talk to you of it 
now—only to pain 
you.” He stopped a 
moment. She did not 
speak nor look at 
him. ‘I think I 
ought totell you. So 
much, at least, is due 
tome. It éannet hurt 
you to know that you 
always were more 
than life to me. You 
always will be. It 
can’t do you harm. 
It may make you 
think kindly of me 
now and then, and 
that will be—some- 
thing for me tohave.” 

She spoke, after a 
down at the far-off light. 
lave you nothing else to 


she 


time, with an effort, still lookin 
“That is not much to have. 
hope for?” 

**No, Anne. You know what my life bas been as well 
as Ido, Even when you were a child. you were the big- 
gest part of it. You were the end of all my plans. You 
were to be my wife, and we would live on the old farm, 
and dear old Ned would come and go, winning fame and 
glory for us. You must have known?” 

‘Yes, I knew.” she said, quietly. She looked directly 
at him now. He had never seemed so ugly or heavy to 
her before. His very eyes were sodden. Something— 
courage, hope, his God ouly knew what, bad died out of 
the man, 

“ Things have gone against me,” he said, with a dreary 
laugh. ‘‘I ought to have won my wife and my place like 
other men, but I did not, I lacked push—ability, I sup- 








pose. I did what seemed right every day, and—here’s 
the end of it! You are going to your place with a better 
man. That's right. It is where you belong; I see that. 
It could not be too high or too bright for you.” 
And you—?” 
Oh, I shall work the farm and watch Ned. I shall 
make out!” with a sudden effort at hearty cheerfulness 
Don't worry about us. Weshall be comfortable enough 
But I wanted to tell you the truth about—what you've 


been tome. And to say that you mustn't be hurt, Nancy, 
if Ido not come here. I don’t want ever to see you again! 
When you are another man's wife Oh, my God! I 


cant stand it! 


He caught the fringe of her shaw] and twisted it in his 


fingers, holding it to his muuth as he crouched before 
her 

Why, Brooke!” She took his face in both of her 
hands Oh, your cheeks are wet! Why, there is no- 
body else! It is you—you! I never meant to be any- 


body's wife but yours! But I thought you never would 
usk me!’ 
[TO ne OonTINTED.) 
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PEREZ GALDOS 


A GREAT NOVEL.* 
Ts very acute and lively Spanish critic who signs 
himself Clarin, and is known personally as Don Le 
opoldo Alas, says the present Spanish novel has no yester 
day, but only a day-before-yesterday. It does not derive 
from the romantic novel which immediately preceded it, 
but it derives from the realistic novel which preceded 
that: the novel, large or little, as it was with Cervantes, 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Quevedo, and the masters of pica- 
resque fiction 
Clarin dates its renascence from the political revolution 
of 1868, which gave Spanish literature the freedom ne- 
ces sary to the fiction that studies to reflect modern life, 
actual ideas, and current aspirations; and though its au 
thors were few at first, ‘‘ they have never been adventur- 
ous spirits, friends of Utopia, revolutionists, or impatient 
progressists and reformers.” He thinks that the most 
daring, the most advanced, of the new Spanish novelists, 
and the best by far, is Don Pérez Galdés 
I should myself have made my little exception in favor 
of Don Armando Palacio Valdés, but Clarin speaks with 
infinitely more authority, and I am certainly ready to sub- 
mit when he goes on to say that Galddés is not a social or 
literary insurgent; that he has no political or religious 
prejudices; that he shuns extremes, and is charmed with 
prudence; that his novels do pot attack the Catholic dog- 
mas—though they deal so severely with Catholic bigotry 
but the customs and ideas cherished by secular fanat- 
icigm to the injury of the Church. Because this is so ev- 
ident, our critic holds, bis novels are ** found in the bosom 
of families in every corner of Spain.” Their popularity 
among all classes in Catholic and prejudiced Spain, and 
not among free-thinking students mercly, bears testimony 
to the fact that his aim and motive are understood and 
appreciated, although his stories are apparently so often 
anti-Catholic 


Dofia Perfecta is, first of all, a story, and a great story, 
but it is certainly also a story that must appear at times 
potently, and even bitterly, anti-Catholic. Yetit would be 
a pity and an error to read it with the preoccupation that 
it was an anti-Catholic tract, for really it is not that. If 
the persons were changed in name and place, and modified 
in passion to fit a cooler air, it might equally seem an 
anti-Presbyterian or anti-Baptist tract; for what it shows 
in the light of their own hatefulness and cruelty are the per- 
versions of any religion, any creed. It is not, however, a 
tract at all; it deals in artistic largeness with the passion 
of bigotry, as it deals with the passion of love, the passion 
of ambition, the passion of revenge. But Galddés is Span- 
ish and Catholic, and for him bigotry wears a Spanish and 
Catholic face. That is all. 

Up to a certain time, I believe, Galdés wrote romantic 
or idealistic novels, and one of these I have read, and it 
tired me very much. It was called Marianela, and it sur- 
prised me the more because I was already acquainted 
with his later work, which is all realistic. But one does 
not turn realist in a single night, and although the change 
in Galdés was rapid, it was not quite a lightning change; 
perhaps because it was not merely an outward change, 
but artistically a change of heart. His acceptance in his 
quality of realist was much more instant than his con- 


* Dota Perfecta. By B. Pérez Galdés. The Translation by 
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version, and vastly wider; for we are told by the critic 
whom I have been quoting that Galdés’s earlier efforts, 
which he called Hpisodios Nacionales, never had the vogue 
whieh his realistic novels have enjoyed. 

These were, indeed, tendencious, if I may anglicize a 
very necessary word from the Spanish tendencioso, That 
is, they dealt with very obvious problems, and had very 
distinct and poignant significations, at least in the case of 
Dofin Perfecta, Leon Roch, and Gloria. In still later nov- 
els, Emilia Pardo-Bazan thinks, he bas comprehended that 
‘the novel of to-day must take note of the ambient truth, 
and realize the beautiful with freedom and independence.” 
This valiant lady, in the campaign for realism which she 
made under the title of La Cuestién Palpitante—one of 
the best and strongest books on the subject—counts him 
first among Spanish realists, as Clarin counts him first 
among Spanish novelists. ‘‘ With a certain fundamental 
humanity,” she says, ‘a certain magisterial simplicity in 
his creations, with the natural tendency of his clear intel- 
ligence toward the truth, and with the frankness of his 
observation, the great novelist was always disposed to 
pass over to realism with arms and munitions; but his 
festhetic inclinations were idealistic, and only in his latest 
works has he adopted the method of the modern novel, 
fathomed more and more the human heart, and broken 
once for all with the picturesque and with the typical 
personages, to embrace the earth we tread.” 

For her, as I confess for me, Dofia Perfecta is not 
realistic enough—realistic as it is; for realism at its best 
is not tendencious. It does not seek to grapple with hu- 
man problems, but is richly content with portraying hu 
man experiences; and I think Sefiora Pardo-Bazan is right 
in regarding Dofia Perfecta as transitional, and of a pe- 
riod when the author had not yet assimilated in its fullest 
meaning the faith he had imbibed. 


Il. 


Yet it is a great novel, as I said; and perhaps because it 
is transitional it will please the greater number who never 
really arrive anywhere, and who like to find themselves 
in good company en route. It is so far like life that it is 
full of significations which pass beyond the persons and 
actions involved, and envelop the reader, as if he too were 
a character of the book, or rather as if its persons were 
men and women of this thinking, feeling, and breathing 
world, and he must recognize their experiences as veri- 
table facts. From the first moment to the last it is like 
some passage of actual events in which you cannot with- 
hold your compassion, your abhorrence, your admiration, 
any more than if they took place within your personal 
knowledge. Where they transcend all facts of your per- 
sonal knowledge, you do not accuse them of improbability, 
for you feel their potentiality in yourself, and easily ac- 
count for them in the alien circumstance. I am not saying 
that the story has no faults; it has several. There are 
tags of romanticism fluttering about it here and there; and 
at times the author permits himself certain old-fashioned 
literary airs and poses and artifices, which you simply 
wonder at. It is in spite of these, and with all these de- 
fects, that it is so great and beautiful a book. 


Ill. 


What seems to be so very admirable in the management 
of the story is the author's success in keeping his own 
counsel. This may seem a very easy thing; but, if the 
reader will think over the novelists of his acquaintance, 
he will find that it is at least very uncommon. They 
mostly give themselves away almost from the beginning, 
either by their anxiety to hide what is coming, or their 
vanity in hinting what great things they have in store for 
the reader. Guldés does neither the one nor the other. 
He makes it his business to tell the story as it grows; to 
let the characters unfold themselves in speech and action; 
to permit the events to happen unheralded. He does not 
prophesy their course; he does not forecast the weather 
even for twenty-four hours ; the atmosphere becomes 
slowly, slowly, but with occasional lifts and reliefs, of 
such a brooding breathlessness, of such a deepening den- 
sity, that you feel the wild passion-storm nearer and 
nearer at hand, till it bursts at last; and then you are 
astonished that you had not foreseen it yourself from the 
first moment. 

Next to this excellent method, which I count the su 
preme characteristic of the book merely because it repre- 
sents the whole, and the other facts are in the nature of 
parts, is the masterly conception of the characters. They 
are each typical of a certain side of human nature, as 
most of our personal friends and enemies are; but not ex- 
clusively of this side or that. They are each of mixed mo 
tives, mixed qualities; none of them is quite a monster; 
though those who are badly mixed do such monstrous 
things. 

Pepe Rey, who is such a good fellow—so kind, and 
brave, and upright, and generous, so fine a mind, and so 
high a soul—is tactless and imprudent; he even conde- 
scends to the thought of intrigue; and though he rejects 
his plots at last, his nature has once harbored deceit. Don 
Inocencio, the priest, whose control of Dofia Perfecta’s con- 
science has vitiated the very springs of goodness in her, 
is by no means bad, aside from his purposes. He loves 
his sister and her son tenderly, and wishes to provide for 
them by the marriage which Pepe’s presence threatens to 
prevent. The nephew, though selfish and little, has mo- 
ments of almost being a good fellow; the sister, though 
she is really such a lamb of meekness, becomes a cat, and 
scratches Don Inocencio dreadfully when he weakens in 
his design against Pepe. 

Rosario, one of the sweetest and purest images of girl- 
hood that I know in fiction, abandons herself with equal 
passion to the love she feels for her cousin Pepe, and to 
the love she feels for her mother, Dofia Perfecta. She is 
ready to fly with him, and yet she betrays him to her mo- 
ther’s pitiless hate. 

But it is Dofia Perfecta herself who is the transcendent 
figure, the most powerful creation of the book. In her, 
bigotry and its fellow-vice, hypocrisy, have done their 
perfect work, until she comes near to being a devil, and 
really does a devil's deeds. Yet even she is not without 
some extenuating traits. Her bigotry springs from her 
conscience, and she is truly y vane to her daughter's eter- 
nal welfare; she is of such a native frankness that at a 
certain point she tears aside her mask of dissimulation 
and lets Pepe see all the ugliness of her perverted soul. 
She is wonderfully . At what moment does she 
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begin to bate him, and to wish to undo her own work in 
making a match between him and her daughter? I could 
defy any one to say. All one knows is that at one mo- 
ment she adores her brother's son, and at another she ab- 
hors him, aud bas already subtly entered upon her efforts 
to thwart the affection she has invited in him for her 
daughter. 

Caballuco, what shall I say of Caballuco? He seems 
altogether bad, but the author lets one imagine that this 
cruel, this ruthless brute must have somewhere about him 
traits of lovableness, of leniency, though he never lets one 
see them. His gratitude to Dofia Perfecta, even his mur- 
derous devotion, is not altogether bad; and he is certainly 
worse than nature made him, when wrought upon by her 
fury and the suggestion of Don Inocencio. The scene 
where they work him up to rebellion and assassination is 
a compendium of the history of intolerance; as the mean 
little conceited city of Orbajosa is the microcosm of bigot- 
ed and reactionary Spain. 

IV. 

I have called, or half-called, this book tendencious; but 
in a certain larger view it is not so. It is the eternal in- 
terest of passion working upon passion, not the tempo- 
rary interest of condition antagonizing condition, which 
renders Dofia Ferfecta so poignantly interesting, and 
which makes its tragedy immense. But there is hope as 
well as despair in such a tragedy. There is the strange 
support of a bereavement in it, the consolation of feeling 
that for those who have suffered unto death, nothing can 
harm them more; that even for those who have inflicted 
their suffering this peace will soon come. 

“Is Pérez Galdés a pessimist?” asks the critic Clarin 
“No, certainly; but if he is not, why does he paint us 
sorrows that seem inconsolable? Is it from love of para- 
dox? Isit to show that his genius, which can do so much, 
can paint ihe shadow lovelier than the light? Nothing of 
this. Nothing that is not serious, honest, and noble, is to 
be found in this novelist. Are they pessimistic, those 
ballads of the North, that always end with vague reso 
nances of woe? Are they pessimists, those singers of our 
own land, who surprise us with tears in the midst of 
laughter? Is Nature pessimistic, who is so sad at night 
fall that it seems as if day were dying forever? The sad 
ness of art, like that of nature, is a form of hope. Why 
is Christianity so artistic? Because it is the religion of 
sadness.” W. D. Howes 


THE CLOSING REIGN. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Se wind blows warm, the road-sides are as guy 
As when June decked them with the brier-rose; 
And all the woods are green, although, each day, 
A little earlier the glad sunlight goes. 


Not yet the swallow hastens to depart; 
No spell of beauty has the landscape lost; 

Tis summer still, and yet the conscious heart 
Through all the splendor sees the coming frost 


CAT-BRIER DESIGN. 

TPHIS design is very effective worked upon bolting 

l cloth or silk muslin for vestibule curtains. If the 
curtains are narrow the border should be used on Loth 
sides and the design at an equal distance between ; a broad 
hem should also be made outside the border. If the ves 
tibule gluss is square, as occurs in many of the new 
houses, the design should go entirely around the curtain, 
making a square of embroidery, and working a mono 
gram surrounded by a small border in the centre. 

The stems and berries are to be solidly worked and the 
leaves in outline only. White silk floss is preferable for 
the embroidery, but any delicately tinted floss may be 
used if preferred, taking care that the dyes are water-fast, 
so that they will not run into the material when the cur 
tains are cleaned. CANDACE WHEELER 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
A REMONSTRANT’S VIEW. 


N all the discussions on woman suffrage both parties 
] seem to have overlooked, to a singular degree, the 
enormous property privileges of women over men, and 
which would inevitably be sacrificed if women had the 
ballot. The suffragists have, without exception, assumed 
two untenable propositions concerning these privileges: 

1. That these property privileges are rights. 

2. That, being rights, they may be retained in the face 
of a perfect legal equality between men and women. 

These fundamental fallacies are supported by several 
others equally untenable. One is that women are dis 
criminated against by the laws, while as a matter of fact 
they are extremely favored. Another is that all favorable 
legislation for women has been secured by the agitation of 
the suffrage. Actually it is only a part of that general 
reform in jurisprudence which has taken place in the last 
century. A hundred years ago the laws were as bar- 
burous to men as to women, and they have been reformed 
toward both sexes. Still another delusion is that legisla 
tion will become more favorable to women by giving them 
the ballot. On the contrary, if human nature remains the 
same as it has done for the past six thousand years, men 
will always be strong enough and numerous enough to 
outvote women, and the first-fruits of equality will be 
equality, and that means the loss to women of property 
privileges so enormous that the aggregate is not to be 
estimated. 

Although the laws in various States differ, yet women 
have some of the following privileges in all of the States, 
and all of these privileges in some of the States: : 

1. A woman on marrying does not become liable for 
any debts her husband may owe at the time of her mar- 
riage, nor does her private estate become liable for any 
debts he may contract after his marriage. A man, on the 
contrary, becomes liable for every debt his wife may owe 
at the time of her marriage, and for every debt she may 
contract afterward. He may publish that he will not be 
responsible for any debts his wife may contract, but he 
can be forced to pay them if it is proved that they are for 
her maintenance, and maintenance upon a scale commen- 
surate with the husbana’s income. 

2. A woman caunot be compelled to give her husband 
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& support, or even one penny, out of her private estate. 
But a man is compelled to give his wife a support out of 
his private estate. 

8. A woman cannot (usually) be compelled to give a 
share of her earnings to her Lestued A man is com- 
pelled to give his wife a share of his earnings, 

4. A woman cannot be deprived of ber dower in her 
husband's estate by any act of his, nor in his will, unless 
she gives her voluntary consent in writing. A man's 
right in his wife’s estate does not correspond in any degree 
to the value of her dower right in his estate. 

5. A man cannot mortgage or sell his real estate to 
the exclusion of his wife's dower, except with her con- 
sent, given voluntarily, apart from him, and upon her as- 
severation that she is acting of her own free will. 

6. A woman suing for divorce may be allowed coun- 
sel fees for procuring the divorce, and a support for her- 
self and children after obtaining a divorce. A man can- 
not claim anything out of his wife’s estate at the time of 
a divorce or afterward, although he may be the innocent 
party who sues, and he is liable for the support of the 
children. Thus, it will be seen, the law practically takes 
a man’s estate and administers it for the benefit of his 
wife and family. True it is that these highly favoring 
laws are not all in force in all the States, but to make 
them universal should be the aim of every woman, es- 
pecially if she has a husband and children. Experience 
has proved that the sequestration of a wife’s estate to 
herself, and also a share of her husband's estate, is a 
wise arrangement for all parties concerned, as it makes a 
tolerably certain provision for the family, not subject to 
the risks and vicissitudes of business. 

It must be acknowledged that no suffragist so far has 
contemplated in the least the giving up of any of these 
property privileges. But equality and privileges cannot 
exist side by side, and women must choose which they 
prefer—the positive benefit of the laws as they stand, or 
the possible benefit of the ballot with the certainty that 
they will have to abandon their privileged position. 
Whenever anything like equality has prevailed, the suf- 
fragists have always made the loudest protests against it. 
In the District of Columbia there is no law that secures a 
woman's earnings to herself if she has a husband. When 
this was brought to their attention the suffragists de- 
nounced it savagely, and demanded that the earnings of 
a married woman be secured to her by law, entirely over- 
looking the fact that there is no law anywhere securing 
the earnings of a married man to himself. 

Nations, like individuals, have their besetting sins, and 
the besetting sin of the American people has been their 
criminal laxity concerning the suffrage. The last exten- 
sion of the suffrage, could the organic law have been en- 
forced, would have destroyed civilization in five States of 
the Union by handing their government over to the com 
bined poverty, ignorance, and vice of the majority of 
voters. Fortunately civilization cannot be destroyed by 
legislative enactment, but it may be grievously wounded. 
In the face of that terrible experiment it is now proposed 
to enfranchise over a million ignorant negro women. Any 
oue who proposes to add a million ignorant voters to the 
mass of illiteracy which now goes to the polls is contem- 
plating a crime against the state. 

It is a standing allegation of the suffragists that the re- 
monstrants against suffrage are opposing the wishes of 
the working-women. This is true; but in opposing their 
wishes their interests are favored. It is one of the most 
melancholy facts in the history of sociology that the 
workers for a daily wage are the unsoundest thinkers 
upon all questions between them and the state. Not 
only most of the working-women, but most of the work- 
ing men (in the common acceptation of the term), think all 
their ills can be cured by legislation. But a law as inex- 
orable as the law of gravity controls work and wages— 
the law of supply and demand. In some parts of the 
West an unskilled woman worker may easily earn fifty 
dollars a month, while in New York a skilled woman 
worker may find difficulty in earning twenty-five dollars 
amonth. If both or neither had the ballot this condition 
would be the same. The most utterly untenable claim, 
however, made by the suffragists is that a majority of 
thinking women are on their side. The small number of 
women who want the ballot, in contradistinction to the 
vast number who do not want it, disposes of this. Some 
recent figures in Massachusetts tell the story. The propo- 
sition is now before the women of Massachusetts whether 
they will vote for woman suffrage in school affairs—a 
question in which women have a profound and peculiar 
interest. The cities in Massachusetts are estimated to 
have one-half the voting population of the State. The 
registration in the cities is now closed. Out of an esti- 
mated voting population in the cities of 315,000 women, 
only 26,072 have registered, and many of these have regis 
tered in order to vote against school suffrage. 

If positive proof were lacking that so great a number 
of women opposing suffrage had a larger proportion of 
thinking women than the small number advocating it, 
there would be strong presumptive proof of the same fact 
in the wisdom the remonstrants have shown from the be- 
ginning. They understand the issue perfectly well, and 
women have understood it since its inception. By quietly 
ignoring it they have successfully opposed it. But when 
in New York, for example, there was danger of a suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution, the women rose up, and 
with an intelligence which showed that want of sense was 
not their reason for not wanting the suffrage, killed the 
amendment on the spot. It is absurd to call such women 
fools. They do not admit for one moment that they are 
not wise enough or strong enough or pure enough for 
suffrage—they only say that they consider their present 
positions, apart from parties and able to influence all, to- 
gether with the privileges they have in lieu of the ballot, 
as better than having the ballot. 

One especial consideration will be enough to prevent 
every man who is not blinded by ignorance and sophistry 
from forcing suffrage on women. The ballot would neces- 
sarily and radically change the status of every woman in 
this country. There is certainly a monstrous injustice in 
changing the status of thirty-five millions of women at 
the bidding of a few thousand or a few hundred thousand. 
It is a grotesque fallacy often put forth by the suffragists 
that in giving the ballot to women no woman need vote 
who does not want to. But whether they voted or not, 
their entire social, domestic, and business status would be 
changed. The Mormons might use the same argument: 
“Give us a sixteenth amendment permitting polygamy. 
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Nobody need practise it against his convictions; we com- 
pel no one; we only want the privilege ourselves. If you 
say we are so insignificant in numbers, and that thirty- 
five millions of American men oppose us, we can do but 
little harm. Only let us try the experiment of legalizing 
it.” The answer may be easily imagined, and it is the 
same answer that has heretofore been given to the suffra- 
gists. Much is said of the success of woman suffrage 
where it has been tried. This may or may not be true, 
but a vast majority of American women oppose woman 
suffrage on perfectly intelligent grounds, and the vast- 
ness of the mzjority gives them the right—for women 
have well-defined rights—to demand that their status shall 
not be altered in defiance of their wishes and their interests. 
Mo.tiy EvLio® SEAWELL. 





AA RS. 8S. T. RORER, whose lessons on cookery have 
1 been one of the prominent features of the present 
Food Show at Madison Square Garden, had an amusing 
experience lately which illustrated how impolitic it is to 
teach wisdom in dietetics. She received a message from 
a certain boarding-house in Philadelphia, where pupils of 
her cooking-school in that city had been guests, to the ef- 
fect that their presence was not desired in future, as since 
they had come under her tuition they had become too 
critical of their food! 


The Fisherman’s Institute of Gloucester, a house of 
refuge and of religious help for seafaring men, has a not- 
able character as its chaplain. He is a Scandinavian, a 
converted sailor, and although he is a graduate of no col- 
lege, his power over the weak and sinning, his helpfulness 
to the suffering, his self-denial in order that he may aid 
others, are such that, as one who knows him well has 
said, he has come to represent the Christ-ideal to his peo- 
ple. At his Bethel he and his family are stowed away in 
the basement, while the large upper chambers are kept as 
a reading-room for fishermen, and as a hall where services 
are held on Sundays, and meetings and entertainments 
during the week. 


The average foreigner’s ignorance of things American 
was brought home to a traveller in Madrid this summer, 
who was strolling through the streets of that city in com- 
pany with a Spanish gentleman of excellent education. 
The two passed an inn on whose sign-board were painted 
the words ‘‘Casa Washington.” The Spaniard pointed 
it out to his companion. **‘ Ah, we think so much of 
your Washington!” he said. ‘‘He was the greatest 
man of your country.” The American at once felt the 
correct thrill of patriotic pride. ‘‘ Yes,” continued the 
other, meditatively, ‘‘his books on Spain are a delight, 
and his career here as minister made him to be admired 
by all.” The American caught his breath, but wisely did 
not undertake to disabuse his friend of the impression 
that the greatest American was Washington Irving. 


A no less droll blunder was made by an American wo- 
man driving about Athens, who pointed to a sign over a 
shop, ‘‘ Solon Confiserie,” with the nafve remark: ‘‘ What 
a queer way to spell saloon! I suppose that is modern 
Greek.” 


Miss Beatrice Harraden’s winter in California was so 
pleasant and beneficial to her that she will return there 
after her present brief visit to England. 


A happy combination has been arranged by the man- 
agers of the Society for Promoting Domestic Service and 
the Little Mothers Association, by means of which the 
present interesting exhibit under the care of Miss Sickels 
at the Madison Square Garden will be transferred, at the 
closing of the Food Show, to the empty building once oc- 
cupied by Acker, Merrall, and Condit, on Broadway near 
Forty-second Street. Here there will be shown the de- 
partments of cooking, sewing, home-nursing, and general 
housekeeping in the same attractive fashion in which 
they are displayed at the Garden; and in connection 
with this will be held the regular annual Harvest Festival 
of the Little Mothers. They will have their usual classes 
in house-work, nursing, etc., and in addition to this will 
be given the cookery lessons they have never before had 
opportunity to attempt. 


Lorna Doone bids fair to be immortal in the “ country 
of the Doones,” for her name is seen everywhere through- 
out Exmoor. Coaches have been named for her, and 
inns have her counterfeit presentment on their sign -boards, 
Many of the places mentioned in Mr. Blackmore’s de- 
lightful book are placarded for the benefit of the tourist, 
and the charming volume serves as a guide-book to the 
region. 


The Women’s University Club has just entered upon its 
seventh year, having held its first tea of the season in its 
club-rooms at No, 23 West Forty-fourth Street, when Miss 
Ada L. Latimer sang, among other selections, the ‘‘ Hymn 
to Apollo,” the ancient Greek music discovered at Delhi 
in 1893. The club is in a most prosperous condition, has 
reached its limit of membership, one hundred, and has a 
long waiting list. The club quarters have been thoroughly 
renovated, and have several pew additions in the way of 
equipment, notably a generous tea table, with complete 
outfit of tea-cloth and dainty service of white and gold 
porcelain. 


This year the General Association of the Vassar Stu- 
dents’ Aid Society will hold its annual reunion on Satur- 
day, November 16th, at the residence of its President, Mrs. 
George Hunt Prentiss, No. 77 First Place, Brooklyn. 
Delegates will be present from the society’s various 
branches to transact the business of the year, and the 
election of officers is to occur. The literary and musical 

rogramme is to consist of an address by Miss Helen 
Jawes Brown on Robert Louis Stevenson, and vocal se- 
lections by the Whitney family. Refreshments will be 
served aa opportunity given for social intercourse. 
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Mrs. Howard Townsend, President of the National So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames, is a guest of the local chapter of 
the Daughfers of the American Revolution in Atlanta, 
and is visiting the exposition. 


The restriction that no member of another feminine 
patriotic association may join the order of the Daughters 
of the Cincinnati has been removed, and the society's 
doors are now open to all eligible candidates. The mem- 
bership. now numbers forty, while many papers of new 
candidates are in course of examination. There is a long 
waiting list, and the number of applications averages 
eight daily. Of late many Baltimoreans bave joined, in- 
dicating Southern interest in the new organization. 


A feature of interest connected with the educational 
display, from the woman’s stand-point, at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, will be the presence of some leading light from 
each of the women’s colleges. Dean Emily James Smith, 
of Barnard, is to speak of her institution’s progress. 


The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution held its first meeting of the season 
on November 2d, at Sherry’s. This year its business 
meetings will alternate each month with a social and lit- 
erary reunion. It is planning to have a loan collection of 
Colonial and Revolutionary relics, the nucleus of which 
will be the many beautiful things now on exhibition from 
New York at the Atlanta Exposition. 


The late William Wood, his venerable face lighted 
with genial smiles, his cheery manner and encouraging 
speech always brightening an occasion, was a familiar 
figure on commencement days to the teachers and scholars 
of our New York public-schools. And it is peculiarly 
fitting and graceful that the Normal College should now 
honor its old and steadfast friend by the unveiling of a 
bronze memorial bust, the gift of the instructors and as- 
sociate ‘alumnez of the college. This interesting event, 
with appropriate exercises, took place on October 23d, the 
Rey. Dr. T. W. Chambers presiding, President Hunter 
and others addressing the large gathering in the chapel of 
the Normal College. 


Although Madame Viaud, the mother of Pierre Loti, is 
eighty-two years old, she is as active as a young woman, 
and is an eager and successful mountain-climber. The 
author’s wife, who prefers to be known as Madame Loti, 
is one with his mother in admiration of his gifts. 


The story comes that the good people of Randolph, 
Massachusetts, resent the inference that their town is the 
quiet hamlet in which Miss Wilkins lays the scenes of so 
many of her charming tales. One worthy resident ex- 
patiates upon the advantages possessed by his burg in the 
way of trolley-cars and the like, and declares that the 
farms are few and far between. 


FALL WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


— will be considerable work to do in the garden 
before the setting in of cold weather, and it will be 
well to do this while the season is yet pleasant, as work 
done on the spur of necessity is generally not done satis- 
factorily. Begin early, and do your work leisurely and 


ell. 

Lift dahlias, gladioluses, cannas, and other plants of 
that nature on some bright warm day, and lay the roots 
in the sun. At night cover with papers or a blanket, and 
next day again expose them to the sun. If the weather 
continues favorable leave them out for a week after tak- 
ing them up, as the sun baths which they get help to ripen 
them and put them in proper condition for winter storage. 
Do not cut away the tops until you are ready to put them 
in the cellar, or wherever they are to be kept during the 
winter. When the time comes to store them, cut dahlia 
tops to within six inches of the tubers. Leave about four 
inches of stalk to each gladiolus. Cannas can be cut off 
close to the roots. A cool dry cellar is an excellent place 
for these plants in winter; but a damp warm one is not, 
because it either stimulates premature growth or induces 
mould and decay. If you have not a good cellar for them, 
put them in paper bags and hang them in a room free 
from frost at all seasons. 

Tender roses must be laid down and covered with leaves, 
litter, or earth, while alJ roses are benefited by a protec- 
tion of some sort. If the soil is @ry and well drained the 
bushes can be laid flatly on the ground and held in place 
by sods, after which they can be covered to the depth of 
three or four inches with earth. If you have plenty of 
leaves at your command, cover them with these in prefer- 
ence to anything else, putting on branches of evergreens 
or pieces of boards to hold them in place. If the soil is 
heavy, and you have no leaves, use coarse hay or litter 
from the barn-yard. All tender shrubs can be protected 
in this way. Bear in mind that you are not expected to 
use enough covering to keep the cold out, but simply to 
keep the sun from thawing the plants after they are once 
frozen. It is repeated freezing and thawing that injures 
the plants, not cold weather. 

Cover the bulb-bed to the depth of several inches with 
liter, Throw a quantity of it about the roots of such 
herbaceous plants as phlox, hollyhocks, ponies, and del- 
phinium, but do not put it about your pansies. If you 
have any trees on your lawn, you can gather enough 
leaves under them to give your pansy-bed al! the protec- 
tion it will require. Pansies do not need much protec- 
tion. A light covering is better than a heavy one. Over 
the leaves ye! some evergreen branches to prevent the 
leaves from blowing away, also to prevent the snow from 
settling down about the plants so compactly as to keep 
out the air. Pansies are easily smothered. 

It is a good plan to go over such shrubs as the lilac, 
weigeia, and forsythia and cut away all weak growth and 
such branches as do not seem needed to muke the plant 
symmetrical. But do not prune any of the branches of 
the lilac from which you expect flowers next spring, as 
buds are already formed, and to shorten in any branches 
now would be to destroy next season's crop of flowers. 

Gather up all the rubbish that can be found and burn 
it. Let your garden look neat and clean at all seasons of 
the year. 

Those who have never grown spring-flowering bulbs 
do not appreciate their importance in the garden. No 
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be, therefore the finer will your 
spring crop of flowers be. If not 
planted until late, cold weather 
comes on before they have made 
good roots, and part of the work 
which ought to be done in the fall 
will necessarily be delayed until 
spring. If a bulb has to make 
roots in the spring, and attempts 
at the same time to develop flow 
ers, it will naturally fail to do its 
best, because it is obliged to per- 
form double the work that ought 
to be demanded of it at that sea- 
son. Therefore plant your bulbs 
us early as possible, aol give them 
ample time to get ready for spring 
before the coming of cold weather 
Esen E. Rexrorp 


PARIS CAPE AND 
TOQUE. 


| unique cape is one of the 
latest creations at the Maison 
Worth provided for autumn and 
winter. It is of black satin plaided 
and bordered with gold soutache. 
A shallow yoke and Medici collar 
are also braided with gold in an 
intricate design corresponding to 
that of the border. A single long 
revers and the interior of the flaring 
collar are faced with white faille 
and covered with lace. The cape 
is lined throughout with light 
yellow satin, and warmly inter- 
lined 


To accompany this cape, and - 


complete almost any street toilette, 
Virot makes a toque of black and 
yellow velvet or of chenille com 
bined with velvet. The crown is 
of dark nasturtium yellow, and is 
low and soft. It is edged with 
black velvet gathered on quite 
full. The trimming, giving great 
breadth, is formed of two black 
wings on either side and two loops 
of black velvet. Each cluster of 
trimming is held by large cabo 
chons of glittering strass stone. A 
cluster of white roses droops at the 
bac k 


A PARIS CAPE AND TOQUE. 


BACK VIEW OF PARIS CAPE. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 


TOILETTE for afternoon calls, day receptions, and 

for guests at church weddings, from Madame Guey- 
ton of Paris, is of striped satin, alternately green and 
chitaigne, or golden brown. The belted corsage opens on 
a pleated front of brown mousseline de soie trimmed with 
écru guipure insertion down the middle. Very effective 
wide bretelles are of brown velvet edged with applica- 
tions of guipure. The collar matches the brown bretelles, 
but the belt is of green satin ribbon. The sleeves are very 
full, being gathered the entire length of the seam. The 
plain skirt is of great width at the foot aud falls in nat- 
ural folds. 

A large hat of brown velvet is turned up on the left 
side to show a cluster of pink roses resting on the hair. 
A high-looped bow of green satin trims the right side, 
and similar satin bands the crown in easy folds. A bunch 
of three black ostrich feathers is on the left. The gloves 
are of pearl-colored kid stitched with black. 

The fashionable combination of wool and velvet is well 
represented in a winter gown of brown bouclé wool with 
emerald-green velvet. A unique jacket waist of emerald- 
green velvet covers the back smoothly, and is shortened 
in bolero fashion in front, then turns back in a wide revers 
collar that droops in jabot fashion and has long pendent 
tabs. A gay galloon of iridescent beads and stones forms 
a border and follows the seams of the jacket. A belt of 
velvet, seen only in front, confines a soft vest of Persian 
broché silk, green and brown, with a design in white. 
The bouclé wool sleeves and skirt are without trimming. 


A WORTH TAILOR GOWN WITH 
VIROT TOQUE. 
See illustration on front page. 


4 iy ~ smooth-faced cloth in which tailors delight is used 

for this light beige-colored gown. This cloth is the 
best background for their elaborate braiding, which is re- 
vived in Paris not only for cloths, but also for satins and 
velvets, especially the cotton velvets made by Liberty of 
London. This model has the favorite jacket basque, to 
be worn with merely a chemisette front, or else a separate 
waist of soft pliable velvet or_of Persian silk. A similar 
gown just imported from Worth is of blue cloth over a 
belted waist of yellow velvet printed with Persian designs 
in many colors. Ifasimpler gown is desired, the braiding 
may be omitted altogether, and a narrow black lacelike 
passementerie used instead. Pendent revers, cut nearly 
square, a feature of new French dresses, are well illus- 
trated on this jacket. The fitted back expands in full fan 
pleats below the waist. The sleeves have their fulness 
held in French gathers—of alternate long and short 
stitches—and are set on outside the armhole. Flaring 
cuffs falling low on the hand match the flaring collar. 
The full skirt falls in natural folds, and has a tricorner 
of braiding on each gore. The braiding is of beige-col- 
ored soutache set upon edge amid appliqué cloth figures 
of darker brown shade. 

The Virot toque is of chenille braided in with the tiniest 
velvet ribbon, more like braid than ribbon, and all in 
beige and brown shades. It is trimmed with purplish-red 
and white poppies, and a high black aigrette beside a sin- 
gle black ostrich feather standing quite erect until it curls 
over at the top. 
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W HEN the piece ended, a sweet, high pipe of a voice 
behind them said, ‘‘ Won't you have a programme?” 
and Althea was aware of a little white hand dangling a 
printed leaf at her shoulder. She looked round and con- 
fronted a young girl, with bright, joyful eyes, and a smile 
of radiant happiness on her lips; she was very fair, with 
hair of pale yellow, which loosed itself from the mass in 
rings and tendrils at her temples and about her neck, and 
sunnily misted her uncovered head. She wore a light 
blue dress, and in her lap lay a hat of yellow straw, with 
blue corn-flowers knotted among its ribbons. ‘‘Mamma 
has one,” she explained to Althea’s look of question and 
reluctance, *‘ ont we don’t need them both”; and she 
glanced at the elder lady in black beside her, who nodded 
a silent assent. 

Althea took the programme provisionally, with some 
halting thanks, and the girl showed, with a deeply jew- 
elled finger, where the musicians had got in it. She 
included Lorenzo, who was looking round at her, too, 
in the same hospitable smile. At the end of the next 
piece Althea offered to restore the programme, but she 
made her keep it, and she began to talk to her. She asked 
her if she did not think the music was too lovely for any 
thing, and whether she had heard the music at the other 
hotels. She contended that it did not sound half so well 
there, and that it was everything to hear it in such a beau- 
tiful place. She asked Althea if she ever saw such a 
beautiful place, and she said that she did not believe that 
there was such a beautiful place anywhere. 

She made her look at the fountain, and 
while Althea was looking at it she knew the 
girl was looking at her bat and her dress. 

At the end of the second piece she seemed 

to have gone much further with Althea in 
her mind. She leaned forward to ask, ‘* Don’t 
you just love Saratoga? We've been here a 
week, and I don’t believe we can ever get 
enough of it. You won't mind my talking 
to you, will you, without being introduced? 
When you came through the door, I said 
to mamma, ‘ Well, there’s one person that I 
have simply got to know’; and when you 
came and sat down right in front of us, it did 
seem too much! Of course it must seem 
very unceremonious, and I shouldn't do so 
to every one. Do you mind?” 

Althea contrived to get in that she did not, 
between this question and the next, but the 
girl seemed not to care much for her an- 
swers. ‘Have you ever been in Saratoga 
before? I think everything is so romantic 
here, and perfect. We didn’t expect to stay 
so long, but ’—she put on a sudden state as 
she said so—‘‘ we've been detained by busi 
ness. My husband had to go back to New 
York on business. He’s with Stroud & Mal 
kim there.” She looked at Althea as if for 
an effect of the firm’s name upon her, and 
added: ‘‘ Curtains, you know. We did in- 
tend to go up to Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, and to Montreal, but I shouldn’t 
care if we spent every bit of the time in 
Saratoga. Are you staying in this hotel?” 

Althea looked at Lorenzo. ‘‘ Yee—es. 

We are going to as soon as—” 

The music began again; it was the last 
piece, and when it ended most of the people 
about them rose and dispersed; but certain 
of them waited till they could get away 
without being crowded, and her new friend 
leaned forward to advise Althea to wait till 
the jam was over. 

Lorenzo said: ‘‘I guess you better, Althea, 
and I might as well go and register. 1 won't 
be gone but a little while, and if you'll stay 
right here I can easily find you again.” 

** Just as you say, Lorenzo,” said Althea, 
but she looked up at him a little wistfully. 

**Oh, we'll chaperon her!” cried their new 
friend, gayly; and as soon as Lorenzo left 
his chair she Jaid her hat upon her own, and 
slipped into the place next Althea. ‘‘ Now 
you needn't tell me if you don’t want to, 
but I just know you're on your wedding 
journey! When you first came in, arm in 
arm, I told mamma I det you were.” She 
curled her lip in over her teeth, and ques- 
tioned Althea with her gay eyes; then she 
flashed out: ‘‘ You are, | know it! Oh, I 
wish George was here! George—that’s my 
kusband, and he’s the nicest fellow! Well, I 
wish you could see him; he'll be here to 
night, too. I should like our husbands to 
get acquainted. I think yours is awfully 
nice-looking; he ought to have a mustache; 
he would look splendid in a mustache. I 
tell George his mustache is too big for any- 
thing. There he is!” She pulled a little 
watch from her belt, and sprung it open: on 
the inside of the case was the head of a 
young man, which filled it so full that the 
ends of his mustache extended invisibly into 
space beyond it. ‘‘ Don’t you think he’s 
good-looking?” 

‘“* Yee, I do,” said Althea; but she did not 
think him so good-looking as Lorenzo. 

The young wife did not wait for an an- 
swer; she pressed the pictured face to her 
lips, snapped the case to, and tucked the 
watch back in her belt. ‘It’s taken right 
on the case; they do that now, and it’s so 
much nicer than pasting the photograph. 

Cooret gare it to me before we were mar- 
ried. ell, he had to hurry up; we didn’t 
* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No, 40, Vol. XXVIII. 


‘A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA,” “ A HAZARD or New Fortunes,” ‘ 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


have a very long courtship. We got acquainted on the cars, 
and he said that the minute he set eyes on me he knew I 
was the girl he was going to marry. It was a perfect 
novel, from beginning to end; and I don’t care what they 
say, but I know that the course of true love does run 
smooth,sometimes. It didn’t have a single hitch with us; 
but I didn’t suppose we should be separated this way, 
right in the first week of our honey-moon. George says 
it’s good practice, though; he’s got to be on the road so 
much; and I've got to be left with mamma, and I might 
as well begin early; I’ve almost talked her to death about 
him already.” She seemed to be reminded to look round 
for her mother: the older woman had made her escape 
for the moment. ‘‘Oh, there she is, by the fountain. 
She’s just as fond of George as I am, and she’s going to 
live with us when we get our flat in New York; we're 
going to board awhile first. Is your husband travelling?” 
She had to explain that her own husband went about over 
the country getting orders for the house of Stroud & 
Malkim, and she apparently forgot what she asked, for 
she followed her question up with another, not waiting 
for an answer. ‘‘ Have you been to any of the stores in 
Saratoga yet? They have lovely things, and so cheap.” 
She looked hard at Althea’s costume. 

**I got this dress and hat here this morning,” Althea 
assented. 

The other clapped her hands. ‘‘I just told mamma you 
did! Did you get them at that place under the hotel, a 
little way up?” 


‘IT guess so,” Althea said. ‘‘I didn’t notice exactly.” 
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“Well, if I ever knew anything like it! I do believe 
it’s the very dress George and I looked at yesterday, and 
I know I saw that hat in the window. They’re real im- 
ported, the woman said, and they’re dreams, both of them. 
George would have got them for me if they’d been my 
style. They’re killing on you.” 


= 

Lorenzo found himself before the great hotel register, 
which one of the clerks had wheeled round towards him. 
When he had fancied inscribing himself and Althea as 
Lorenzo Weaver and Wife, it had been very simple; but 
it suddenly came to him that they were not married, and 
that he could not truthfully call her his wife. He stood 
leaning over the register, and he was aware of the clerk 
waiting impatiently. He had said that he wished to 
register, and he was not doing so. 

The clerk said severely, and, Lorenzo felt, disdainfully, 
“Let this gentleman register, please,” and then he was 
aware of some one standing behind him. A large, flourish 
ing-sort-of-looking man, with a shaw! on his arm and a bag 
in his hand, which he put down when Lorenzo moved aside, 
wrote with the pen which the clerk dipped into the ink 
and offered him, ‘‘ J. M. Bayne and Lady,” in a rapid, au 
thoritative hand; and the clerk said, ‘‘ Room, Mr. Bayne?” 
And the man answered: ‘‘ No; dinner. We're going on to 
Lake George in the afternoon. Like to check these 
things.” And the clerk answered, ‘‘ Opposite desk, 
please.” And a black call-boy ran up and took the shawl 
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and bag, and the man went away, and left Lorenzo to the 
register again, The man had solved the problem for him, 
and he wrote ‘‘ Lorenzo Weaver and Lady.” If Althea 
was not his wife, she was certainly, in the parlance of the 
world-outside, a lady, and this seemed a safe way out of 
the trouble 

‘* Dinner?” asked the clerk, who came back to him when 
he looked up from the register 

‘‘Nay—no; I guess 1 will have a room. But we do 
want dinner,” said Lorenzo. At the word he was sensible 
of being hungry 

The clerk wrote a number and an initial against Lorenzo's 
name, and then he asked, ‘*‘ Baggage?” 

‘*What?” said Lorenzo 

‘ Any trunks or traps to go to your room?” 

‘Oh, they haven't come yet. We left our things at the 
stores till we could make up our minds which hotel—” 

Ten dollars,” said the clerk, abruptly. Lorenzo did 
not know why he said this, but he stood waiting behind 
the register, and it came to Lorenzo that he was asking 
ten dollars of him, and he took out his money and paid it 
rather tentatively. The clerk took the money, on said, 
as he laid it in a drawer, *‘ We have to get it in advance 
where there’s no baggage. Like to go to your room?” 

‘Il guess we'll have some dinner first,” said Lorenzo. 
He had decided that he would not try to answer yes or no 
to anything, for fear he should say yee or nay, and he 
found it easy to begin always with a guess 

‘Early dinner from one to three,” said the clerk. ‘‘Go 
in any time you like.” He did not seem so unkind now 
as at first; he even smiled a little in looking at Lorenzo, 
as if now he had fathomed his hesitation in registering, 
and imagined him to have had the newly married man's 
embarrassment in declaring his condition so publicly for 
the first time. He even added, “ Dining-room right 
through the parlor,” and then he turned finally away. 

Loreuzo went back to the place where he had left Althea. 
She was not there, and his heart gave a leap of alarm. 
He looked all round, whirling about, and searching the 
long verandas with eyes which he could not keep from 
vbelug anxious. 

Far off, almost at the end of the grove, two ladies—one 
in white and one in blue—were walking. At the moment 
he caught sight of them they stopped, and the one in blue 
began to wave her handkerchief as if she were signalling 
to him. ‘Then he saw that it was Althea with that young 
woman who had taken his place beside her; it was she 
who was waving to him. She had Althea by the arm, and 
was leaning forward, as if talking rapidly up into her face. 
He went out to meet them, advancing shyly; and-as soon 
as he came within hearing the young woman screamed at 
him, ‘‘ Were you scared? Did you think some one had 
run away with her?’ 

Lorenzo was ashamed to own that he had been ‘fright- 
ened. He said,*‘ 1 guess so;” and that seemed to pass for 
a joke with the young woman, who bowed herself forward 
aud thea threw herself back ward in the fit of laughter that 
seized her at his words. She walked mincingly, and she 
hung her disengaged hand at her side with her handker- 
chief always in it, which she now pressed to her eyes, as 
if to ,wipe away her tears of laughter. She realized to Lo- 
renzo all that he had ever dreamed of fashionable splen- 
dor in the world-outside. Her dress was beautiful, and so 
was her hat, which she wore at a saucy slant on her little 
golden head. 

Althea blushed as they approached, but she merely said, 
‘* We thought you would see us; but we were coming back 
anyway.’ 

Oh, this is the best joke!" the young lady cried, be- 
ginning to laugh again. “I shall tell George about this 
the very first thing when I see him. I guess he wouldn’t 
have been scared. He knows I couldn’t be induced to run 
away from him, We did give you a scare, didn’t we? 
Poor Mr. Brown!” 

Lorenzo stared and said,‘‘ My name is Weaver. 

‘*Why, your wife said it was Brown,” the young lady 

began, in a tone of injury. Then she burst out laughing 
again, ‘‘Ob,I see!” She turned to Althea. ‘ You for- 
got you were married, and you told me your maiden name. 
Oh, that is to good! When I tell George about this! But 
it isn’t the least bit surprising. I’ve been married nearly 
a whole week, and | believe if I didn’t keep saying my 
married name over to myself all the time, I shouldn't re- 
alize yet that 1 was married. But the only way is to keep 
saying it; and I write it too: Mrs. George Cargate, Mrs. 
George Cargate. If you don't do it, you’ll get into all sorts 
of scrapes. Well, Mr. Weaver, I am going to be awfully 
good now, and leave you to yourselves; I can see that 
you're just dying to be together.” She drew her arm out 
of Althea’s, and then seized her by both wrists. “Oh, 
oy are just too sweet for anything! That cherry red 
does yme you so, and it’s just the same shade here, and 
here, and here!” She touched the knot on Althea’s hat, 
the knot on ber breast, and the dimple on her cheek; and 
then, with a cry of laughter, she broke from them and ran 
down the path to the hotel. 

Lorenzo and Althea stood abashed in each other's pres- 
ence. ‘* Well, well!” he said at last. 

‘‘] presume we do not understand their ways yet,” said 
Althea. “She seems to mean well; but she seems to let 
herself go a good deal, even for the world-outside.” 

“Oh yes,” Lorenzo assented; “‘I presume she don’t 
mean any barm by it. I'd rather see a person more set- 
tled.” 

They were walking demurely side by side towards the 
hotel, and she cast an upward, sidewise look at him. 

‘You wouldn't like to have me start off now with a little 
scream and ruu after her, yonder?” 

‘* Nay,” said Lorenzo, soberly, ‘I should not, Althea.” 
Something ascetic showed in his kind young face; the 
potentiality of Shaker eldership passed like a cloud-shad- 
ow over it. “I don’t like such behaving. Did you tell 
her—did you make her understand—that we were not 
married yet?” 

Nay; there was no time for that,” answered Althea; 
‘IT had to let her go on talking to me as if we were.” 

“Yee,” said Lorenzo. 

‘* We had to let that driver think so too,” she pursued. 

‘Oh yee,” said Lorenzo, with a sigh; and he thought 
how he had let the hotel people think so by the entry he 
had made; but he did not tell Althea of that. “I pre- 
sume,” he said, with another deep breath, ‘‘ that it is not 
deceiving unless we mean to deceive. It will be all right 
as soon as we are married.” 

** We promised not to talk of that yet,” said Althea. 


” 
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“Yee. Not till you say so. I guess it’s about dinner- 
time now.” 
**Oh, well, then, let us go right in. Iam hungry. It 
is a long time since we had breakfast.” 
(To BE COonTINUED.) 


WOMEN’S CONGRESSES AT THE 
ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 

MONG the most notable features of the Atlanta Ex- 

position are the meetings held under the auspices of 
the Committee of Congresses of Women, to whose chair- 
man, Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, the Congresses owe more 
than can be put in words. Indeed, we question if any 
other influence of the exposition is likely to affect the 
home life and intellectual life of the people more gracious- 
ly and more permanently than these congresses will do. 

The Woman's Building, unique in itself and beautiful 
in its decoration, holds many charming rooms. ‘The li- 
brary, the Colonial Tea-Room, the apartments devoted to 
the various State exhibits of woman's work, are each and 
all going to be, when fully completed, models of taste and 
beauty. The amouut of work accomplished by the wo- 
men of Georgia and the representatives of the various 
interests has been enormous, and is already showing very 
beautiful results, The Assembly-Room of the Woman's 
Building, just completed, and dedicated on October 10th, 
has been beautifully decorated through the untiring efforts 
of Mrs. Simmons of South Carolina, who has succeeded in 
producing most charming effects of form and color, and 
made the place seem like a beautiful home room, from the 
walls of which looking down are the faces of fair women 
and brave men, who seem to have gathered there with all 
the old-time stately grace to welcome the womanhood of 
a new generation. 

The spirit of gracious courtesy and hospitality is in the 
very air, and the throngs of women who from this time 
on will assemble day after day to hear the beat thought 
of the best minds will find most favorable environment 
for cordial interchange of views. 

The committee of the cougresses have invited one organ- 
ization after another to present its work before the many 
women who wil! throng the exposition. The meetings of 
these organizations are to continue for one day and some 
for two days. 

The National Council of Women of the United States 
has just closed meetings occupying every day for an en- 
tire week. Their programme included forty-six topics, 
exclusive of the opeving and closing address of the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson. The membership of 
this organization, as our readers well know, is composed, 
not of individuals, but it is a union of national organiza- 
tions, with an aggregate membership composed of State 
and local councils. It is only about ten years old, its 
first meeting having been held in Washington in 1891. 

Its constitution declares its belief that such a union is 
for the best good of the home, the family, the State, and 
the nation, and the union is pledged to the overthrow of 
every form of ignorance and o_o and the application 
of the Golden Rule to society. Twenty societies, one after 
another, have come into its fellowship. ‘The aggregate 
of the membership of its present twenty societies is not 
less than 700,000 women, and other organizations are rec- 
ognizing the value of the Council's great underlying sen- 
timent and principle, and soon or late it is hoped that there 
will be a complete union of all the forces of womanhood 
along the lines of moral and educational development. 
Strong indications of such » union found expression in 
the Council's sessions of 1891 and 1895. 

The first triennial had nine organizations and one hun- 
dred speakers; the second, seventeen organizations and 
two hundred speakers; the third held twenty-seven ses- 
sions, with one hundred and six addresses, and the Con- 
gress of Representative Women at the World’s Congress 
during the great Chicago Exposition, which was held un- 
der the auspices of the Council, gathered together dele- 
gates from twelve nations, and during the one hundred 
and eight meetings discussed not less than one hundred 
and fifty — ranging through every field of human 
progress and touching every interest that bears upon the 
welfare of humanity. 

As a later expression of the same spirit of unity there 
have been these Atlanta meetings, at which each one of the 
organizations had opportunity to present its own work, 
followed by addresses and discussions on education, phi- 
lanthropy, and religion, each being presented in an ear- 
nest, thoughtful, and scholarly spirit of investigation. 
The entire meetings were marked by openness to convic- 
tion, by charity and toleration and harmony, by cordial 
agreement, ond canal cordial acquiescence in widely di- 
verging views. 

Each day’s session was enlivened by delightful music, 
provided by the Music Committee of the expusition. At 
the close of the sessions one hospitable hom, or another 
offered delightful entertainments under the auspices of 
the Entertainment Committee. The skies were fair. The 
air as fresh and bracing as a New England October. Each 
day, in nearly every sense, was a gala-day at the fair, 
one of them being Children’s day, when the grounds and 
the buildings overflowed with happy faces, and thousands 
of childish voices sang patriotic songs. They came to 
welcome the Liberty Bell. If it were possible for music 
to be expressed by silence it would seem as if the whole 
South felt the music of that silent bell, and while the 
crowds surged outside, and the sunshine of happy faces 
answered back to the sunshine of the Southern sky, the 
quiet, serious meetings went on. 

On this particular day Clara Barton came down from 
Washington and gave a magoificent talk before the con- 
gress on the Significance of the Red Cross Movement, out- 
lining eloquently the value of the service given by the 

Cross Association in our own country in times of 
war, famine, floods, and fire. The following statistics 
taken from the paper speak for themselves: 


EXPENDED. 
Michigan fires, 1881.......... idiutuaidbegs esesens's $80,000 
Mississippi floods, 1992 ....... 6. - ee cee cece neeees 8,000 
Missis«ippi floods, 1888 ......-.-----6eeeeeees - 18,000 
Mississippi cyclone, 1883 .........+--0-e-ceeeeeee> 1,000 
Ohio and Mississippi floods, 1884 ..........------- 175,000 
Texas famine, 1885. ............- 6c cceeceeceeeenes 100,000 
Charleston earthquake, 1887 .........-. ++. .+.6- 
Mount Vernon, Illinois, cyclone, 1888 ............. 85,000 
Florida yellow fever, 1888... ......-..00ecccrenceces 15,000 
——— disaster, 18988... .. 26... 6-6 cece cee weees —_ 
, lowa, cyclone, 1808... ... 66-6 e cee nenee 10, 
South Carolina idlanéa, 1000-4 ........c..cccss0cs. ; 
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Of the above estimate about one-eighth represents cash 
received, the balance represents material. 

The cabinet of the Council gave on the last day a series 
of fine papers through its various secretaries. rs. May 
Wright Sewall’s address was upon The Function of the 
Cabinet, as applied to her own secretaryship of Foreign 
Relations. Mrs. Frances E. Bagley’s paper dwelt upon 
the Relation of Art and Literature to 7 aod Progress. 
Mrs. L. C. Davis spoke of Social Economics. Mrs. Mary 
Maybury Adams spoke of the Influence of Religion on 
Woman's Progress, and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery gave a 
highly interesting address upon the Relation of ‘hee to 
Woman's Work in Organizations. 

It would be absolutely impossible for us even to out- 
line the good things that were dispensed during the after- 
noons of this week. The Home and Foreign Missionary 
Work upon Woman’s Development was most admirab! 
presented by Mrs. Emmeline Burlingame Cheney, who is 
the Recording Secretary of the National Council, and the 
President of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Citizenship and Patriotism was strongly presented by 
Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, the chairman of the Council's 
Committee on Patriotic Instruction. 

Professor Helen Campbell, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, wrote of the Problem of Domestic Service. The 
Present Trend of Philanthropic Thought was treated by 
Miss Kate Bond, whose charitable work is so well known 
in New York. Woman’s Position in the Industrial World 
was treated by Helena T. Goessman. From Lady Aber- 
deen and the National Council of Women of Canada came 
fine accounts of the work in the Dominion. Local Council 
Work had strong and able presentation by Dr. Abby Fox 
Rooney, of Illinois. 

Each of the twenty organizations of the Council pre- 
sented its own work through its President or other 
delegate or aay 5 Among the papers worthy of spe- 
cial note, clear, logical, and strong, betraying unusual 
originality and power in the writer, was the address of 
Miss Clara Block, of Obio, on The Messianic Idea among 
the Jews. The National Council of Jewish Women is 
one of the members of the Council, and its report of noble 
work done is, like that of many others, one that we regret 
to og without extract. 

The same feeling is very strong with reference to the 
report of Mrs. I. C. Manchester, President of the National 
Association of Loyal Women of American Liberty, and 
also to the address given by Miss C. L. Franklin, of the 
District of Columbia, representative of the National 
League of Colored Women, outlining the progress, the pos- 
sibilities, and needs of the colored women of America. 
No finer paper was presented during the entire Congress 
than this, and it was most warmly received. 

Although this brief outline can convey no idea either 
of the interest shown or the value of the meetings from an 
educational point of view, the Congress has again demon- 
strated to the world the possibility of a most stimulating 
and harmonious union on the part of societies engaged in 
different lines of work, and representing entirely different 
phases of thought and life, as an educational force and as 
a moral force. If we hold it up to the high standard of 


the Atlanta meetings, it cannot fail to be a growing pow 

er in all lines of better self-knowledge and better know 

ledge of each other, stronger union and mutual help, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


which are so essential. 





: > Morris County Golf Club held its semiannual 
tournament for the women’s championship cup two 
weeks ago, and the contest was for several reasons the 
most interesting one of the fall season. The prize to be 
won was the handsome silver loving-cup given to the club 
a year ago by the president, Miss Nina Howland. Under 
the conditions, the trophy had to be taken three times, 
not necessarily in succession, by the same person, in order 
to become her permanent property. In the first contest, 
last fall, Miss Anne Howland Ford won it with a score of 
ninety-six strokes for fourteen holes—two rounds of the 
seven-hole course. The second tournament was held in 
the spring, and Miss Ford again defeated all her rivals, 
this time covering the same course in eighty-four strokes. 
Since then there have been times when it seemed as if 
Miss Ford was not playing quite as well as usual, and as 
if she might expect dangerous rivalry from, Mrs. H. P. 
Phipps and Mrs. William Shippen, who rank next to her 
in skill. This uncertainty caused the most intense inter- 
est among the club members regardiug the issue, and the 
consequent fate of the cup. 

When the game was called, Miss Ford was the start- 
er, and it was evident at once to those watching that she 
was playing in as good and perhaps better form than 
they had ever seen her exhibit before. Brilliant shots are 
not so much a characteristic of her golf, although she 
makes them occasionally, as a steady, even excellence, 
which seldom makes mistakes or fails in critical places. 
She plays easily, and has a good swing in her drives, 
which are apt to be swift and rather low. The only place 
where she played poorly in the first round was on the 
sixth green, where she missed two or three easy puts. 
In driving for the home hole her ball landed in the deep 
hollow behind the club-house, and although it had a pretty 
bad lay, she lifted it out cleverly and laid it “dead” on the 
green. Her score for the first seven holes was thirty-seven, 
and most of the spectators had already made up their 
minds that the victory would be hers. As a beginning for 
the second half, she made the first hole in three by a long, 
well-directed drive, a good approach, and a true put. 
Her drive from the fifth tee was not strong enough, barely 
clearing the bunker, and dropping the ball where it was 
hard to get the club well behind it. This lost her a stroke, 
and she again missed a put on the green. But with these 
her bad shots have been mentioned—certainly a short list 
of errors. This round ended precisely as the first, with 
thirty-seven, thereby making a total of seventy-four—not 
only the best woman’s score for the fourteen holes, but 
ten sirokes better than Miss Ford's record last spring. 

Mrs. H. P. Phipps, who won second place with sevenly- 
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nine, took thirty-nine strokes for her first and forty for 
her second round. She also made the first hole in three. 
Mrs. Phipps drives in fine style, but she is a little more 
erratic in her general play thau Miss Ford. For the sec- 
ond hole, which by steady work is made iu five or six, she 
took nine strokes in the first half. The white-fence haz- 
ard, which afterward proved futul to the chances of many 
of the other competitors, stopped a long and powerful 
drive of Mrs. Phipps, and she was obliged to lose two shots 
to extricate her ball. Particularly when this mishap is 
considered, she was a remarkably good second to the win- 
ner, and led Mrs. Shippen and Miss Shelton, who tied for 
third, by six strokes. The most gratifying fact about the 
tournament was the proof it gave of an immense improve- 
meant iu the play of all the women who entered over their 
scores in the oue held five or six months ago. 

Shortly ufter the close of the game the cup was pre- 
sented to Miss Furd iu the club-house by G. G. Kip, who 
had charge of the arrangements for the contest. After 
this ceremony was completed Mr. Kip made au announce- 
ment which was a surprise to all present, and follows, 
oddly enough, directly upon what I said last week about 
a women’s championship. A Scotchman, who wishes to 
be known vo more definitely than that for the present, 
has given to the United States Golf Association a $1000 
silver cup to be contested for in a tournament for the 
women’s championship of the country next year. The 
Morris County Club, as the best representative women’s 
organization, las received the honor of having its course 
choseu as the one vn which the game will be played. 

ApDELIA K. BraryerD. 


A LADIES’ LUNCHEON. 


N America a luucheon is essentially a woman’s enter- 
tainment. But in spite of the faci that no masculine 
voice is ever heard at ove of these repasts, and vo muscu- 
line eye is ever allowed to penetrate its mysteries, from a 
woman's point of view it is one of the pleasautest ways of 
entertaining and being entertained. 

The hostess has the comfortable conviction that where 
any group of maidens or matrons meet the talk will be 
sure to be animated and interesting, and so feels much 
less anxiety than at a dinner about bringing just the 
right people together and placing them happily. And 
the guests, who here are free from the restraining presence 
of the stronger sex, and can give a looser rein to their 
fancy and a broader range to their thought and speech 
than at other times, often show themselves at their best, 
us they are drawn out by the sympathy and tact of other 
kindred spirits. 

What happy visions the very name of Juucheon calls 
up of all those delightfully feminine meetings at the mid- 
day meal that begin almost at infancy! At first, when 
the little maiden in the nursery invites her playmates to 
join her at her noon-time fare of chops and baked pota- 
toes and rice pudding, or, rare treat, very simple ice-cream; 
then, later, the demure school-girl, who hus her friends 
come on Saturdays aud holidays to take luncheon with 
her, and is quite satisfied with the limits of this dissipa- 
tion. And next, the luncheons for ‘‘ buds,” where among 
the bouquet of fair young damsels gathered about the 
table talk runs riot, as the events of a first seasou are fer- 
vently discussed. Then the luncheons for more mature 
young women of advanced years, whose talk is profound 
uud serious. Here all the questions of the day are touch- 
ed on aud gravely argued—philanthropy, suffrage, social 
reforms, the last book, the new art exhibition, etc.—and 
at these entertainmeuts, where clever women meet, the 
talk is apt to be the best of all. Then there are the young 
mothers’ luncheons, where of course ‘‘ buby” is the only 
subject of the discourse; and the luncheons where are 
gathered older damgels and white-haired grandmothers, 
whose talk is all ‘‘ of the days which have been.” All are 
alike easy, delightfyl occasions, and if at some of them 
the criticism which the uninitiated husbands and fathers 
und brothers delight to make is true, and perhaps the talk 
does degenerate occasionally into a mild harmless gossip, 
if no scandal is brewed or circulated, what harm is done? 

But although our luncheon is a function which is only 
for women, it is often made a most elaborate and gorgeous 
entertainment, quite as much care and money being ex- 
pended on the menu, which abounds in all the delicacies 
in and out of season, and the service and appointments, 
as at any other form of entertainment. ‘I'hese grand 
affairs can be given either in a house where there is a 
chef of cordon bleu fame and a retinue of butlers and un- 
derbutlers, or under the supervision of a caterer and his 
able staff of assistants. It is not unusual for a hostess to 
invite as many as fifty or one hundred ladies to one of 
these costly repasts, and then the guests are seated at 
small tables,four or six ladies at each, and each table as 
exquisite in the details of serving and decoration as if it 
were the only one of the entertainment. The flowers, 
bonbons, etc., all harmonize and are different in color for 
each table, and the favors, viands, and wines are sumptu- 
ous and most extravagant. 

For these the invitations are in the usual formal style, 
and are always sent in the name of the lady of the house, 
whether she invites her own friends or gives the luncheon 
for a young unmarried daughter and only young people 
are present. The ordinary form reads: 

Mrs. James Barker 
requests the pleasure of 
iss Johnson's 
company at luncheon on 
Friday, Socmuber the twentieth, 
at half past one o'clock. 
= og December the second. 78 East 150th Street. 


If the luncheon is given in honor of a friend, her name 
must be engraved or written under the hour, as, 


To meet Miss Thorne. 


Answers worded in the same form are sent immediate- 
ly, and a call, as for all luncheon invitations, made within 
two weeks after the entertainment. 

While these large affairs are very grand functions, and 
most delightful to attend and witness, the little luncheons 
given by a mistress with the usual number of servants, 
and a cook who is only an ordinary good cook, with pos- 
sibly ove or two courses ordered from a caterer, are quite 
as enjoyable in their way, and in giving one of these the 
hostess feels that she has undertaken an entertainment 
which is comparatively simple to phn and carry out. 
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Conversation can be general here, as the number of guests 
is usually limited to twelve, and where there is only one 
— waitress in the household the best number is 
eight. 

With this form of entertainment we will concern our- 
selves, as all other large affairs, the stand-up luncheon at 
a wedding or reception, the luncheon given by a woman’s 
club or society which is an opportunity for discussing 
various questions of mutual and common interests, the 
large formal luncheon—all these are usually ordered from 
a competent caterer, who with bis assistants manages the 
cooking, serving, seating the guests, etc., admirably. 

As the small juncheou is more or less of an informal 
affair, the hostess may give the invitations verbally when 
calling, but the more usual way is for her to write a short 
personal note, stating the date and hour clearly, and when 
giving the eutertainment for a friend, mentioning her 
name. These are sent about ten days before the lunch- 
eon, and are answered at once, also in the form of per- 
sonal notes. 

Our mistress of the houseliold, having already trained 
her servants to give a small dinuer successfully, has little 
new to teach them in giving a luncheon of this size. Be- 
ing wise, she will arrange lo have several courses that can 
be prepared the day before, for in one short morning there 
is too little time for that all-important personage the 
cook to do everything. Lobster chops and croquettes 
can be made and shaped ready for frying, the mayonnaise 
be prepared for salad and sauces, and any sweets which 
are to be served cold in such a form that they will need 
only the finishing touches at the last minute, 

In the dining-room and butler’s pantry, on the side 
table and buffet, all must be arranged in the same way 
and just as carefully as for adiuner. The piles of plates, 
the small silver, the finger-bowls, resting on their doilies, 
are all ready, spotless and bright. The maids are in the 
conventional waitress dress of plain black gown, white 
turn-over starched small collar and cuffs, large deep- 
hemmed apron, and smal] square cap. And the house it- 
self is in perfect order and can stand the test of any criti- 
cism; for let our wise mistress look to it that there are no 
corners where unsuspected dust may linger, or that any- 
thing has been neglected, as by the bright light of day 
these trifles, which would be overlooked by gas-light or 
by the eye of a masculine observer, will be discovered by 
other housekeepers, and to them the lady of the mansion 
will be stamped as unworthy of her calling. 

The house should all be fresh with air and bright with 
sunlight, except possibly the dining-room, where, instead 
of the sun, artificial light may be used if preferred. This 
is, however, a matter of choice, and if the light comes 
from the side burners on the walls and the candles on the 
table, or through curtains and under carefully drawn 
shades from the sun, so that it does not fall unpleasantly 
on the table and faces of the ladies, the luncheon will be 
quite as effective and complete either way. 

The setting of the luncheon table is as dainty and 
perfect in linen and appointments as the means of the 
household will allow. Here is an opportunity for a lady 
to show all her pretty table things to a most appreciative 
audience, who will be much more observaut of her fine 
linen, rare china, and odd pieces of silver and glass than 
guests of the other sex. Here also can be displayed the 
inavy charming lunch contrivances which have no place 
at a dinner—odd bouillon cups and spoons, delicate 
chocolate cups and saucers, embroidered luncheon cloth 
and napkins, and at an informal entertainment small 
bread-plates and silver butter-knives, which are at each 
person's left. Ata very informal lunch, also, a bare table 
is sometimes used, which can be made lovely with the 
centre square or long piece of lace or embroidery, and the 
various little silver and glass dishes which are on the ta- 
ble reflected in the highly polished surface. The hostess 
here pours tea from the head of the table, and the pretty 
odd china teacups are passed to each person on a salver 
with sugar and cream in appropriate little silver bowl and 
pitcher. But at a larger, more formal entertainment the 
table is set and the meal served as at a dinner, careful at- 
tention being paid, however, to the details of serving and 
fare, which distinguish it from a dinner. 

At this luncheon the embroidered or damask cloth is 
laid over the Canton flannel, with the lace or embroid- 
ered centre piece on top. The flowers are in a bowl or 
vase in the middle and in small vases placed about the 
table. The candles are in candelabra or single sticks, and 
the little fancy dishes of bonbons, cakes, etc., decorate the 
table as at a dinner, the same prevailing color being seen 
in everything, from the flowers in the centre to the little 
shades on the candles and the icing on the cakes. The 
places are set as for a dinner—three forks and oyster-fork 
at the left, and the knives and glasses at the right, and the 
plate with its plainly folded napkin holding a roll. The 
sult and pepper casters are between every two places, aud 
a card with the name of each guest at the place she is to 
occupy. Favors can also be at each place if they are 
given. For these the usual thing is a bonbonniére, some 
appropriate article in silver, or a bunch of flowers, If the 
last, a good idea is to have the centre floral piece made of 
as many bunches as there are guests, which are massed 
together during the lunch, and at the end separated, a 
bunch being handed to each lady. ’ 

The menu for the repast is variable, and a hostess with 
small means may make the meal inexpensive by concoct- 
ing many charming little dishes, which, while costing but 
little, will appeal to the feminine hearts. Wine also may 
be dispensed with altogether, or served in one or two sim- 
ple varieties, as claret, white wine, etc. One of the plea- 
santest drinks for such an occasion is a cup made of 
champagne, Rhine wine, or any other suitable wine, com- 
bined with Seltzer, Apollinaris, or plain water, with dif- 
ferent fruits, a little cordial, lemon, sugar, and brandy to 
flavor it, and a bunch of mint put in the last thing. This 
drink makes a pretty feature of the luncheon if served in 
tall glass pitchers, with the fruit and mint showing 
through the glass. 

For the menu the following list of courses in their or- 
der can be elaborated or simplified to meet any require- 
ments: 

First, oysters or clams on the half shell, or fruit. In win- 
ter grape fruit is frequently used, cut in half with the bit- 
ter core removed, sweetened and flavored with rum or cor- 
dial, and a half given to each person on a plate with an 
orange-spoon. Then bouillon, consommé, or clam broth 
in bouillon-cups. Next fish, usually a made dish, as lob- 
ster chops with sauce tartare, creamed fish in individual 
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dishes, or any fish prepared with a sauce. Then the en- 
trée comes—sweetbreads, croquettes, mushrooms, timbales, 
eggs prepared as a fancy omelette or in any appropriate 
manner, After one or two of such courses, comes the 
substantial course, which takes the pluce of the roast at 
dinner, but is never a roast at luncheon. Any delicate 
meat, chicken or chops, prepared with sauce or in a fancy 
style, will answer. ith this potatoes in some form, and 
chocolate in small cups with whipped cream, are passed. A 
vegetable served alone comes now—asparagus, artichokes, 
etc. Then Roman punch in individual frozen forms or 
glasses. Then game with salad, or salad alone with toast- 
ed crackers and a delicate cheese. The table is then 
cleared, and the ices with cake are served. Then fruit, bon- 
bons, etc., and last of all coffee, which at a luncheon is 
usually passed at the table. 

The service for all is the same as at a dinner. Every- 
thing on platters is passed, and the lady of the house has 
no more to do than one of her guests, but is free to take 
her part in the conversation without interruption. 

All being ready, a few minutes before the luncheon 
hour the hostess is in her drawing-room dressed in a quiet 
house-gown. The guests arrive in street and reception 
dress, and having removed their wraps in the dressing- 
room, but keeping their bonnets or hats and gloves on, 
they enter the drawing-room and talk with the hostess 
and each other for a few minutes, until luncheon is an- 
nounced, then pass into the dining-room in single file or 
as they happen to be together. 

Having found their places by the cards, the guest of 
honor being of course on the right of the hostess, the 
ladies remove their gloves, and then the merry chatter or 
wise talk begius, and all goes blithely. ‘Time is forgotten 
and the hours fly, until, when after coffee has been served 
the hostess makes the move to leave the table, every one 
is amazed to find how late it is. 

There are a few minutes’ talk in the drawing-room, but 
no one lingers more than half an hour, for in the busy 
social world there are many teas and days for every one to 
attend in the late afternoon, and the hostess must not be 
detained from her own particular social duties. So, with 
a few courteous words about their enjoyment of the occa- 
sion, the ladies take their departure, and the lady of the 
house hurries into out-door costume, as, untired by the re- 
sponsibility of her little entertainment, she prepares for 
new fields of action. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 






ANSWERS-TO "3 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. C. G, M.—As the invitation you quote seems to be for a large 
evening reception with dancing, it would be proper to send an answer, 
a R.8.V. P. is not engraved on the cards, and so an answer is 
not obligatory. In such a case the size of the place in which the en- 
tertainment is given, and the ordinary custom prevailing there, must 
be the guide of etiquette. But, even although an anewer has been 
sent, it is correct for a person to send cards on the evening of the en- 
tertainment if unable to attend. 

Hors.—The best entertainment for you to give would be an after- 
noon tea. This will meet your requirements in regard to expense, as 
you need serve only tea, sandwiches, cake, aud boubous. If you wish 
to give the entertainment mutually with a friend, the invitation 
should be a large-sized visiting-card with your name and your friend’s 
engraved upon it. The hours “ Four to Six” in one corner, and the 
address in the other. Or the visiting-cards of each, with address, etc., 
can be enclosed together, and sent to all the friends and calling ac- 
quaintances of both. It is quite proper for each hostess to send such 
invitations to friends of her own who may be strangers to the other 
hostess. 

G, H. C.—A bride should return her bridal calls within three weeks 
after they ure made. It is especially important for her to follow this 
rule of etiquette if she is a stranger to most of the callers, and moves 
to a home in a new place immediately after ber marriage. 

I, N. C.—It is quite proper for a lady to wear her wedding-gown to a 
wedding or any other entertainment at any time after her own war- 
riage, if the gown is correct in style and suitable for the occasion. It 
is the custom for a bride to wear the dress, as made for her wedding, 
for a year afterward only. But it can be altered to be useful as long 
as itis fresh and good. It is not proper to wear such a gown with a 
hat or bonnet unless it is made into a short high-necked reception 
drese, A lady guest who attends an evening church wedding attired 
in a street or calling dress may wear a lat. If in evening dress, she 
should not wear one, 

G, M.—People who are in mourning, or for any reason unable to call 
and return calls in person, may send cards in their place. These card 
calls are usually returned in person, or cards can be sent in the same 
way. It depends somewhat on the degree of intimacy between the 
parties and the reason of sending the cards. It is proper to return first 
calls within two weeks, and obligatory to do so within a month. Cards 
should always be left by people when they call in person, unless when 
making informal visits on intimate friends. 

Mus. W. R. D.—A good way to vary an afternoon reception from the 
ordinary affair is to have music, either vocal or instrumental, which is 
not continuous, but sung or played in selections, and so is not inter- 
rupted by the exits und entrances of the callers. Often a child can be 
— who has the gift of performing on some instrument remarka- 

ly well, and this makes a pleasing feature-of the entertainment. The 
menu for such a function includes tea, bouillon, or chocolate, sand- 
wiches, cake, bonbons, and, if desired, punch and ices. These refresh- 
ments can be served by waiters from oue large table which stands in 
the dining-room or at small tables, one or two ladies officiating in 
pretty light dresses at each table. The decorations of linen, flowers, 
etc., should be simple but effective. An embroidered or lace square or 
long amp can cover the white table cloth, and the flowers be arranged 
in a low centre piece or in several small vases, Lighted candles in 
candelabra or single candlesticks, and small dishes of confectionery, 
cake, etc., decorate the table. Small lunch napkins, hem-stitched or 
fringed, are used for such occasions. 

Ixis.—A book, or any article for desk, smoking, or toilet, is an appro- 
priate gift for a gentleman, as cigar-cutters, silver penknives, fox. 
stand with silver top, court-plaster case, small silver-framed almanac, 
etc. The colors which are used to designate a few of the different 
Eastern colleges are as follows: Yale, a deep bine; Harvard, bright 
crimson ; Princeton, orange and black; University of Pennsylvania, 
—oe blue; Columbia, light bine and white; aud Cornell, red and 
white. 

H. M. K.—The article on reducing the abdomen, which appeared in 
a recent number of the Bazan, was sup to cover the entire sub- 
ject of your inquiries. Rolled-bread sandwiches should be made from 
fine-grained fresh bread which is kueaded very clove. The slices are 
buttered before being cut from tue loaf, then cut thin, the crust on all 
four sides removed, and the bread rolled, and tied with a piece of baby- 
ribbon to hold it, the color of the ribbon matching the decorations of 
the table for which it is to be used. 

<. V. B.—It is customary for guests to furnish their own carriages 
in going to and from a wedding which takes place in the town or city 
in which they live. When attending a noon house wedding a lady 
guest usually wears a bonnet or hat with a light reception dress. If 
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SOME FRENCH MODELS. 


BLACK velvet reception gown, Fig. 1, is relieved of 
undue sombreness by a dressy little square-necked 
impe bodice with a short waved basque on the sides, 
fivided at the front and back; this basque is added under 
a belt of cashmere-figured ribbon with a long sash bow at 
the back, a flaring bow of the same ribbon adorning the 
back of the collar. The bodice is box-pleated in at the 
front and back, with bretelles of open jet passementerie, 
from which jet festoons spread over the sleeve puffs. The 
uare neck is filled in with a gathered guimpe and stock 
of pink mousseline de soie. ‘The sleeve puffs are banded 
at the elbow, with flaring divided frills below. 

A dark blue cloth cape, Fig. 2, is almost covered with 
black soutache braiding. The close standing collar is 
edged with a fold of black velvet. 

second cape, Fig. 3, is of black veloursdu Nord, The 
velvet is embroidered around the bottom, with the pattern 
cut out and underlaid with black silk crépon. The out- 
side of the very high flaring collar is of this open embroid- 
ery, the inner surface being faced with black Chinese 
lamb, narrow revers of the fur also extending down the 
front. 





Fie. 2. 


Fig. 4 is a semi-tailor costume of black 
cloth with a bodice of red and black 
checked velvet. The cloth skirt has a 
tailor finish in the stitched belt with tabs 
going down the front seams. The body 
is of checked velvet, made with full blouse 
front, turned-down collar, and three de- 
scending stitched cloth tabs caught with 
handsome steel buttons on the bust. The 
cloth leg-of-mutton sleeves are cut in oval 
gores, which are joined by lapped and 
stitched seams. 

A peacock-blue cloth gown, Fig. 5, has 
a gradually widening box-pleat down each 
side of the skirt,on which is a band of 
black passementerie conforming to the 
shape of the pleat and inlaid with green 
satin. The basque has also a box-pleat at the front, taper- 
ing to a point at the waist, with little flaring loops of 
green velvet coming from beneath. A deep tabbed collar 
of passementerie underlived with satin is topped with a 
velvet stock-collar and bow. 

A beige-colored cloth gown, Fig. 6, is made in rather 
severe style with flaring skirt and smooth-fitting waist 
On each side at the foot of the front a pyramidal pleat is 
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inserted in the skirt, crossed on the fold with narrow tabs 
caught with small gilt buttons. Similar tabs are on the 
front of the waist, which has flaring bretelles braided and 
studded with tiny buttons. i 

A gray corduroy tailor gown, Fig. 7, has a short basque 
with pointed front and coat-tail back headed by two but- 
tons, the front lapping ever and fastening with two similar 
buttons on the left snoulder. The front of the skirt is 
similarly lapped and buttoned to the left, over two pleats 
that are let in on that side. 


STOCKINGS. 

OW to dress the feet properly is a matter not suffi- 

ciently thought of by the majority of women, who, 

klike, content themselves with handsome frills and 
urbelows. 

In these days it is possible for even an ugly-shaped 

foot to look well, so cleverly are boots, shoes, and slippers 

constructed. And the stockings are veritable works of 
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art in their daintiness and beauty. The height of luxury 
is, of course, in being able to wear a pair of stockings only 
once, but even now, when they are much cheaper than was 
formerly the case, it is not possible for every one to fol- 
low out her inclinations; but it is an easy matter to have 
one’s maid wash out the feet of the stockings worn dur- 
ing the day, and so ensure their being fresh and clean for 
the next morning. As maids are not possible to every- 
body, this task sometimes devolves on one’s self, but it 
only takes a few moments, and the rinsing in cold water 
is a work that amounts to really nothing. 

Silk stockings are, of course, the most desirable to own, 
and they are to be bought in every shade and color. There 
isa quality called spun silk, which is ever so much cheap- 
er than the other,and wears very well. The stockings 
with the real lace insertion on the instep are much the 
style at present, and both in white and black are in keep- 
ing with ball gowns. 

Lisle-thread and fine cotton cost wonderfully little, and 
come with dainty silk-embroidered designs, suitable for 
wear either with a slipper or low-cut ‘‘ tie.” 

When the ankle is thick and heavy an embroidered de- 
sign must be chosen which will be in the form of lines. 
Anything else will be very unbecoming to the foot. Tan 
shoes with stockings of exactly the same shade have been 





Fra. 3. 


much the fashion this past summer; and 
for winter, slippers of tan Suéde, with 
open- work lisle-thread stockings, are 
considered very smart. The open-work 
lisle or silk is correct for any shoe or 
slipper, unless of light-colored kid or satin. 

The golf and bicycle stockings are very 
coarse-looking, but they are so coarsely 
woven that they are not so hot as they 
look, and they are really very soft and 
comfortable to wear. Like those for men, 
the patterns are somewhat startling, plaids 
and large checks predominating. 

The craze for plaids has reached the 
stockings, and many of the shops display 
them in all qualities and colors. For those 
who wish to be in fashion and yet find 
them unbecoming, a style is shown which is plain black 
half-way, the rest of the plaid. Merino stockings are not 
generally appreciated. It is contended by some that they 
do not keep the feet any warmer than do the cotton, 
through inducing perspiration. If of fine quality they 
are certainly comfortable to wear. 

A look into the bureau where are kept the stockings is 
really amusing. Pair after pair,every color under the 
sun, rolled up and laid side by side—darned, perhaps, but 
so carefully and neatly that the darn, if it shows at all, 
looks like a bit of embroidery. 
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MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over @fty years by millions of 





mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
euccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet remedy for 
diarrha@n Sold by druggieta in every part of the 
world. Twenty-fy euts a bottle.—[Ade 
LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody Those ralxed on the Gall 
Borden Eagle Brand Cond i k are compar 
atively free from sickness fant Health is a vain 
e pamphiet for mothers, Send your address for a 
opy to New Yo ork ¢ mdensed Milk Co., N. ¥ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


+ * 
Timely Warning. 

Gr The great success of the 
\ chocolate preparations of 
‘ the house of WALTER 
BAKER & CO. (established 
in 1780) has led to the 
\ placing on the market 
jmany misleading and 
junscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 
are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this 
continent. No chemicals are used 
in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and 
be sure that they get, the genuine 
Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 















Women are Naturally ( 


Interested in Dress Linings that are 
warranted not to crock and to with- 
stand washing and perspiration, 
without having adeleterious effect 
on the color or brilliancy of finish. 


“MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK” 
will retain its pristine freshness to ¢ 


the end, and last longer than the 4 
garment itselt. See that you get it. 


For sale by all leading dry goods stores. 


Will not chafe the shoes like Mohair. 
Will not hold the dirt like Velveteen. 
Dressmakers say a pure Worstep Braip—like Goff’s 
is unequalled 


IS you cannot match your cloth, send sample and 8 cts 
Sor bd. (red) spool, or 6 cts. for Dvd. (black) spool, te 


D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 


gells recitat)usand 
Winter St. Boson 
‘BAKERS3235=PLAYS 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


A lamp with wrong chim- 


ney stinks if it does not 
smoke. Get the ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 


Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





COPYRIGHTED, 1695, BY 
BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4 


Just Issued — 150 Pages — Profusely Iilustrated. 


’EW and Practical information about the Latest De- 
signs in Lace Making,Embroidery and Needlework. 
in Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 
tis a mi arked advance over its predecessors— Books 
No *. 1, 2and S—a practical guide fx 44 either the beginner 
i. the acee omplished worker 
) pages—with illustrations, all of actual working 
designe the personal contributions of the brightest 
needieworkers from all parts of the country—several 
Color, Plates;Lace Curtains illustrated—and all made 
with Barbour’s Threads 


Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 





No, 2. 
(The Kid's Sister.) 







+ Rooks Nos. 1,2 and 8, each represent 
ing the best designs of their respective 
ie years, 0 cents each. 
« See that all wour Linen Thread 
sll carries our Trade-mark. 


Look next month for No. 3 


Atmore’s Mince Meat 







MINESE exavise Plum Pudding 
Prepared with the most Uaaing 
care from the choicest materials. If 
you want pure xs, f 
. P goods, free from 


adulteration and chemicals, 
Ask your Grocer for 


ATMORE’S 


King’s Anchor 
Eye Glass. @ 
CAN'T SHAKE ’EM OFF— 


in Water 


wre LILIES 


Bulbs, prepaid, each, 20c. 

FREE OurNew Book, 
“Winter Flowers” 

mailed prepaid with every order. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Chica ogo New York 
24-86 Randolph St. 26 iccies St. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
_ Wilson's Common Sense Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
médical skill fails. Nowireorstring | 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON SAR DRUM CO., 
it Bidg., Louleville, Ky, 
( 1122 Broadway, New York. 





Insist on your Optician or 
Jeweler supplying you. 


_ JULIUS KING OPTICAL C0., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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. |A Pie Family 






















Vou. XXVIIL, Now bh. 


WEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 
If not in stock at your retailer's send 
$1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 
BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO. 


FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 


85 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, South. 
MAKER OF 
Persian, Mink, Sealskin, and 
Crown Sable Garments. 
IMPORTER OF 
Theatre and Carriage Wraps, Cloth Driving- 
Coats, Fur-lined and Trimmed. 


A rich variety of exclusive things in Collar- 
ettes and Capes. 


Garments remade to present style of Fashion. 


Wholesale Department. 


| SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 








+++ +t +1 a+ * ++ 
Rae's Lucca abi 
The Perfection of Olive Oil 
eee 
Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most E 
me of foods. Rae's Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 


il 























ane aay. awarded at the Paris 


see Sitios 1000. 


UTINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISISLE. 


VELO 


TOILET POWDER — CEL. F*A’'YW, Inventor 
8, Rue de ta Pai Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those hearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 












TTES 
M Sa ) ov 


L. LEGRAND (0ri-Periamery) 14, place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
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AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX. 


wile We alle ic aie aie ile wife alte ale alte, 
Once in awhile there is 
“ Something New Under the Sun’’ 
and WE HAVE IT!! 


¥ 
ie 


; 
S: 


TRE AE TE AE AE AE TE OE 


Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPORTER. 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
oneate A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER OUT NOR SLIP. 









Guaranteed Durable! 

Will _ all Kinds of 

‘Will Not Wear, Tear, or 
become Unfastened ! 





lr naa 


If not found, a sam le 
of Ladies’ Safety 
Hose Su ers, gle c~4 
Lisle We (white or black), 
un be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or silver. 


Deseriptive Circular free on 
applicatian, 





Address the Manufacturers, 


George FrostCompany, § 
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BEST&CO 


O&<- 


For this fine Nain- 
sook Siip—pointed 

oke with narrow 

ucks and three rows 
of insertion—ruffle of 
embroidery on neck 
and sieeves—ful! skirt 
—deep hem. 

By mail, postage paid, 
6 cents extra. 


For 700 other illustrations 
of what we are doing all the time for 
the good appearance of Children of all 


ages, see our catalogue, free for 4 cents 
postage. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 





Dress Goods. 


For this week: 

A full collection of Fall and Win- 
ter Fabrics, in Bouclé, Caniché, 
Heavy Crinkled Crepon, Knotted 
effects. 

Also a full line of Plaids. 


In the new section, at Broad- 
way Entrance: A full assortment 
of all classes of Dress Goods, rang- 
ing in price from 25 cents to 85 
cents per yard. 

At Eleventh Street Entrance: 
Tables filled with Waist, Skirt, 
and Dresslengths, from our whole- 
sale department. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


The Old Way 


is to use ink in marking your 






The New Way 


Cash’s Woven Names. 
of Name-Tapes 


is to use 


Fac-similes 











(For other styles see catalogue.) 
6 Doz. of one Name, $1.50; 12 Doz., $2.50. 


Can be easily and neatly sewn on to clothing of every 


description. ‘They are embroidered on the finest white 
Cambric in guaranteed fast colors, in Red, Black, Dark 
Blue, and Light Blue letters. Our New tlustrated 
Book, sent free (by mentioning Harrer’s Bazar), con- 
tains woven samples of material. Address 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 92 Greene Street, N. Y, 


Free Hooks 
And Eyes 


Send your address on a postal for a 
free sample card of Singer Hooks and 
Eyes— THE HOOK THAT'S FLAT. 

Singer Safety Hook and Bye Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich 












household Linen, Blan- 
kets, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 








in the case of 


taking some cheap imitation 
substitute. 
of imitations and substitutes 





expensive in the end. 


because of the worthlessness 
imitations and substitutes. W 


Hair Cloth will not break 
crush—imitations and substi 
For Skirts call for 10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 


WE DO 


ISSSSISSSSSSHSHShShSS. HSSHSSSSHSSHHHIGSHAGSH GGA AMIHAHOALAHLHW_ naan eae 5559 


8 


‘THAT GOOD THINGS' 


are always imitated has been proven many times over 
HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE 
Don’t make the fatal mistake when buying rs of 
The stores are full 
vertised to be cheap, but really 


Do not condemn Hair Cloth 


what is light, cool, and resilient. 


for Sleeves, 84/3, 146/3, 200/4, 170/3. 


NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 


5 SOG SOOO OOOO DOGO OOS WOGGOOOOSGS SOG GGGOGG SS SOO 


SSSSS 





or 


ad- 


of 


ear 





or Cuarces E. Perveak, Agent. 
tutes will. 
98/3, 200/4; 
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Black Dress 





AT DRY GOODS STORES. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvaget{ 





Bought NUBIAN Fast 


Lining—was | 


ias represented—that’s all. 


(HO6Ca) SLi vJtach 





LOWER PRICES. 





The Most Perfect -Fitting Union Undergarment 


——POR—— 


LADIES AND MEN 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
Catalogue giving full information and samples of material. 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


THE HOLMES CO. 
Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston St. 
BOSTON. 


NEW STYLES. 


send a fwo-cent stamp to us for 








THE ORIGINAL 


~ Pepsin Gum 


ots UTION. —See that the 
is on each 


Send 5e, for sample package. 

No. 108 Lake St., niger 0. 
oe of 

Pepsin hewing Cum. 


| ADIES": gent FREE 








our 





Beeman Chemical Co. | 


pamphlet, giving some in- 
teresting points on Wring- 
ers. How important it is to get our soft rubber rolls, etc. We are 
the owe makers of Rubber Rolls and Wringers in the world. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress 
Protectors and keep your beds in perfect sani- 
tary condition, 


The only article for the purpose that is 
washable. Sold dy all Dry-Goods Stores. 


| EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 


i « 

| Parker Paysthe Postage on his Arctic Sock for men 
women, and children. Recommended by 

| physicians and nurses for house, cham- 
r, and sick-room, Only sock for 

rubber boots;it absorbs per- 

spiration, Ask shoe 

ba ys or send 25c, 















ith size. J. 
Parker, 108 Bed- 
ford St., Boston. Koom 3. 








unique and interesting 
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| English and Scotch Heather 








carancn f| Pie Vantine Scarf 


is an ideal lady’s 
wrap— so light 
and dainty, and 
yet so durable. 
Made of the 
finest Japanese 
hand-woven 
silk,a yard anda 
quarter square, 





it weighs less 
than halfan 
\* ounce. 
In 15 exquisite 
colorings : 
white, black, yellow, 
light blue, turquoise, cream, 
rose pink, salmon, nile green, 
orange, old rose, violet, 
heliotrope, cardinal, navy blue 


You can wash tt and it ts still 
the beautiful Vantine Scarf. 


By mail. postpaid, for $1.25. 
for Vantine’s Tea-book, free 
VANTINE & CO., 
way, New York. 


nuk) 
oO 
Constable hs Co 


Dress Fabrics. 


Send 
A. A. 
877 and 879 Broad- 





Mixtures, Plain 


and Fancy Mohairs, Bourettes, 


French Bouclés, Cheviots. 


Scotch Plaids. 


Pim's Irish Plaid Poplins, Serges, Camel's 


Hair, Diagonals. 


White and light - colored fabrics in great variety 
for House and Kvening Wear. 


roadway A 19th ot. 
new YORK. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed. Steam _<¢- P 
Shrunk and V4 
Fast Color 
















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 
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Capital, $2,500,000, When you see our warrant on rolls you may know 
your wringer will give good service and wear well. Send postal for pamphlet of the 
__ AMERIO AN WRINGER ( COmPAsY, 9 © Chambers Street, tow York. W e s t 
” ‘ 
PRIESTLEY" Ss An idealized muslin. ° 
Black “ Henrietta | 
Silk-Warp , realized. é 
The genuine has the 
name “‘ Priestley” Mark. What more can | 
stamped on the selvedge. Trade be said ? rn * 
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DELIGHTFUL 


SENSATION 


} DOWN THAT LAST HI 


VAS SOARS 


1 forced to 


gd ba 


I'm 1 thinks 
ld 


NOT 


k to that jealoney 


TO DEATH Al 


FAR 


rug Way NkKVER ENJOYED ANYTHING 


HER TURN 


Mes. Hives. “1 was downtown shopping with Mrs. 
Dwindier to-day.” 

Hiteer. * Get anything ?” 

Mes Hriexr. “ Ob, I had to get a few little things 
for the kitchen. Really, dear, some of the old uten- 
sils were not fit to use.” 

Hiieer. “ How much was the bill ?” 

Mes. Hirees. “Bight dollars, Then I saw the 
loveliest set of china, just for every-day use, and I 
simply couldn't resist it. Only $18 for the lot.” 

Hiuom “Umph! Anything else?” 

Mas. Hitexe, * Some of the loveliest books! 1 had 
» dozen of the latest novels sent. Jast think, they 
were so cheap! Only $14 for all of them.” 

Iitc.een. “Ah, indeed! I suppose you bought your- 
self some clothes?” 

Mas. Hi.wer. “Only a few little things I had to 
have, dear. A hat—think, for only $18! I know you 
will like it. Some shoes for $7, and eight yards of the 
loveliest dreas goods you ever saw. “Only $2 a yard.” 

Hiern. ** Is that all?” 

Mes. Hicwxen. “Oh, there were a few more little 
things of no = consequence. Necessities, of 
course, bat of trifling cost.” 

Hi.eee. “Madam, do you know what you 
been doing?” 

Mas. Hitwer. “ Why, wh-what do you mean ?” 

Hines. “You have been ruining me. Do you 
realize how I have to toil and slave to make the money 
necessary just to keep the roof over our beads? And 
now you inform me, in the coolest possible manner, 
that you have been baying, without my consent, what 
pleased to term as a ‘few little things.’ 


have 


ire 


Mes. Hitees. “ Bat, my dear—” 

Hueee. “Don’t ‘my dear’ me. Did Mra. Dwin- 

er, who you say was with you, spend anything ?” 

Mas. Hitnen..** No. She suid she couldn't afford it.” 

Hitere. “ Precisely. hat man Th moderate ctr- 
cumstances can afford it? Have you any idea, madam 
of how much the * few little things’ amounted to f” 

Mus. Hirose. “I have. Here is the memorandum. 
Just $120." 

Hiteee, “ And do you know, madam, what that sum 
represents 7” 

Mes. Hitper. “I do, my dear. It represents the 
eum Mre. Dwindler says you won from her husband at 
poker last night.” ‘om Masson 


OFF. 


“I wove, Commun Jack, YOU'VE IMPROVED YOUR WAYS PUKING Vacation.” 


“Or cownse I wave, Brunt 


Iw vract, | meoup say 1 AM BUT 4 STEP FHOM rERYROTION Now." 


PROOF, 


“ Do you believe that children inherit the suppressed 
tendencies of their parents 7” 

“I'm sure of it. You ought to see my baby pull 
my wife's mother’s nose {" 


——a——_ 


Farwen Harpascer. “Oh, dangnation, take it all! 
Fate is always agin’ the farmer.” 

Mx. Crtiman. * What is the matter, Mr. Hardacre ?” 

Panmer Harpaons. “ Why, golequanch the Inck! 
I’ve got a bustin’ big crop of oats for the first time in 
four years, an’, dam it, theré’s nathin’ to feed ‘em to 
any more but bicycles and trolley care!” 


—_—o———— 


“You never find any Irish among the anarchists,” 
said O'Hoolihan. 

“That's so. If there wasn't any government, what 
the deuce could they be agin’ 7” observed Van Amster- 
dam 

———— 


‘That Miss Cosmetic is a queer girl.” 
“How ?” 
* They “ay she even uses powder and paint to make 
up her mind.” 
————— 


Sunpay-souoot Traourr. “Georgie, can you tell 
me a case in which you think it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ?” 

Gronare. “‘ Yes; when I give Tommy Jones a whack 
in the eye.” 

—_———__>—_—_ 


“IT think mammas are very fanny people,” solilo- 
quized Billie, “ and it’s very hard on little boys, First, 
they spank you ‘cos you answer them back, and then 
they spank you ‘cos you don't.” 


CONFIDENCE, 


“I'm going to be President some day,” said Willis, 
proudly. “ Bapa said I might.” " ” 


> 
“Is your boy of a destructive nature ?” 
« Indeed he He's breaking silence all day long.” 
cxuniouintiegediines 
“This business of using American millions to put 
new roofs on old English paiaces proves—” " 
“ What?” 
“That the money has been saved up for a rainy day.” 
———> 
“Tt was a great horse on them French,” said Beefly. 
“When I was to Paris they thought I was English.” 
“ They couldun’t have heard you speak,” said Wilk‘us. 
——._—_ ——_ 
ba soy “4 vam cutee = an Chae Clab ?” 
“ § en they pos nim for m nt of 
dues, they put his name in the came-ciact Eien as 
his under-study.” 


When Dawson wished the world to think bis intel- 
lect was strong, 
He let his barber slide, and then his hair grew very 


jong ; 
And when his wife made up her mind she was the 
brainy sort, 
She called upon that self-same wight, and bad him 
cut hers short. 
——_—.>__—_ 


“ Are = fond of children, Mr. Oger ?” 
“ Well, I can’t exactly say. I've never ate any.” 
a 

“I don't believe whippings do children any good,” 
said Mrs. Wiggins. ‘* Why, I whipped Johnny at the 
photographer's three times because he wouldn't look 
pleasant, and he still looked as cross and disagreeable 
as ever.” 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


The Visitor (an heiress). “ Tux Count t a MAN AFTRR MY OWN HEART.” 
The Other. “1 Tink Be 18 A MAN AFTER YOUR OWN BANK ACOOUNT.” 


SHE RELENTED. 


“Won't you be mine?” 
young man 

“I cannot,” replied the fair young girl. 

“I love you so! Say that yoo will marry me, my 
sweet one!” 

“1 tell you I cannot do it, Mr. Darlington. I hope I 
make myself plain.” 

Although rejected so emphatically, the youth's na- 
tive gallantry did not desert him. ‘Although she would 
not be his, she was a woman, and she was lovely. She 
was quite as lovely now as before she pronounced his 
doom 

“ Make yourself plain?” he repeated. “ You could 
not, with all your skill, do that, Miss Teeters, Your 
beanty cannot be disguised.” 

She gazed at him in surprise. Never before had a 
rejected one persisted in telling her she was bean- 
tiful’ He interested her. A man like that was worth 
loving. 

“Oh, George!” she exclaimed, 

“I'll take back all the crael things 
Ieaid, Iam yours.” 


pleaded the love-stricken 


—_—————— 


“Well!” exclaimed Dobson. as 
a hen carefully stepped aside, in- 
stead of turning around and secnt- 
tling aeross the frontof his bicycle. 
“That's the first sensible hen I 
ever saw,” 

* Probably it’s a new hen,” said 
his friend. 

es 

**Who was it,” asked the preity 
schoolmarm, * who said, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death'?” 

* Patrick Henry, ma’am,” 
plied a emall pupil. 

“ And which did he get?” 

* Both, ma'am.” 

> 

It was rather mean in Simpkins 
to make his old-maid danghter 
celebrate ber wedding on Thanks- 
giving day; it rather looked as if 
it were one of the things he had 
to be thankful fory 


re- 


paneer 

Muss Antique. “ People are al- 
ways talking of self-made men. 
I wonder why they never speak of 
a self-made woman ?” 

Miss Austen. “* Because a self- 
made woman generally doesn't 
like to have it known.” 

> 

“I read in a medical article the 
other day,” said Hawley, “ that pa- 
resis was often caused by dyeing 
the hair.” 

“Why, I always thought that 
it was paresis that caused a person 
to dye his hair,” said Wilkins, 


————_———— 


“Flow did you enjoy Dr. Bar- 
low’s sermon, Ethel 7” 

* Well, if art is long, it was ex- 
tremely artistic.” 


“Dean ua, Jenny 

“Awrot? Way, 
ANY OTHER MAN IN THIS WORLD.” 

“I po; any I aM APnatp ue'Lt FIND tr OUT.” 


A GREAT HEAD. 


Sarsmiru (triumphantly). “ Baw Jawve, deah boy, 
I've got a gweat head foh business!” 

Noowau, “I wondah I" 

Sarsurrn. “*Yaha! Owed me tailah neahly foah 
hundwed dollahs, dawn’t ye knaw, and he put the ac- 
count up at auction, and, baw Jawve, I bought it foh 
seventeen cents !” 


—_—_>———_ 


An enterprjsing merchant ov Broadway has the fol- 
lowing sign in his window: “ We Sell Goods, Not 
Customers.” 


es 


Eruct. “Why do you go to the sewing society if 
they gossip so much and you dislike it?" 

Mavuw. “ Becanse I'm afraid they will talk about me 
if I'm not there.” 


THE DIFFICULTY. 


MERE COMES TUsT AWFet. Me. Bowrns.” 
THOUGHT YOU LIKED MIM BETTEK THAN 














SUPPLEMENT 


GLOVES. 
HE girl who tans prettily has, for the 
past few months, felt a lofty disregard 
for kid gloves, and has exposed her shapely 
hands to the sun’s kisses uptil they have at- 


tained a shade of brown that is a delight to | 


her soul. 


Now, however, that summer with | 


its frivolities has passed, and winter with its | 


rather more important business of theatres, 
teas, receptions, and dances draws near, our 
girl remembers, with a sinking of her would 
be economical soul, that at all of these func- 
tions she must wear gloves. 
spairs utterly, let her look over her lust sea- 
son's gloves, and, unless she has been very 


Before she de- | 


careless and reckless, she will be delighted | 


to find how many of them may be used 
again this winter. 


The fact that they are | 


soiled, ripped, or even torn on the palm or | 
between the fingers need not disconcert her. | 
There are glove establishments where, for | 
one-quarter of the original cost of a pair of | 


gloves, they may be cleaned and repaired so 
that nobody but the wearer will be conscious 
that they are not new. 
gloves, as well as those that are entirely new, 
require careful treatment to make them last 
through the season. When taken off the 


But these renovated | 


hands they must be folded, the fingers straight- | 


ened, the creases smoothed out, and laid away 
in glove case or box. After they have been 
worn, any loose buttons must be tightened 
and any incipient rip mended before they 
are laid away. Gloves should never be fold- 
ed wrong side out, like a pair of stockings, 
and pitched carelessly into a drawer. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Garible Co., Cin'tl. 

No housekeeper need have 
to apologize for her kitchen. 
A well enforced rule of order 
and Ivory Soap will make it 
an attractive and appetizing 


seme Birthday 
Watches 


| 


i Artistically designed 


i for ladies. 
mever weary wear- 
ing them. With the 
h} Brooch they make the 
NM most stylish corsage 
#] ornament the ladies can 
i} wear. Exquisite dials, 
M with the flower appro- 
ia 


priate for the month. 
Send for the Birthday Catalogue No. 34 
about them. 


You will | 


All jewelers keep them. | 
Ittelis all | 


Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 


13 Waterbury, Conn. 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


UMANS 


Ladies’ Round Hats | 


and Bonnets, 
Martin’s English Umbrellas. 


1107-1109 BROADWAY, near 24th Street. 
168 Broadway, near Liberty Street. 
Authorized Agents in Principal Cities, 


RE M | N G T 0 of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO.. 315 Broadway, New York. 


Excursion TO EGYPT 
AND HOLY LAND, $500. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CYCLES are a standard 


j 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.—- Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 


Oval Pow 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


RMOUR'’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
Flot Weather Cookery. 


MEAT JELLY made with 


— CO 








Extracto BEEF, 


1 package gelatine, 1 pint cold water, soak for one hour, add 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt, 44 teaspoonful Tabasco Sauce, the juice of 3 lemons, 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, 1 qt. boiling water in which has been dissolved 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. Let stand in cold place until formed into a jelly. Serve ice 


= Armour & Company, Chicago. 





ARMOUR'’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


(licura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, humili- 
| ating humours of the Skin and Blood. 


| 
| 
| 
| _ Sold throughout the world, and especially by Enclish and 
| Ameriesn chemists in all the principal cities. British depot: 


F. Newsery & Sons, |, King Edward-t., London, Porrgg 
Dave asp Cusem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


NX HOMDSONS FYEWATER 











Worn Out, Bh 


both your silver and patience by a 
worthless silver polish and the 
silver shows it first. 


ws ROO 


does the work easily and quickly, 
never wearing, always satisfying. 
It’s unlike others. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Your Grocer has it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


" World’s Pair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


JMPERIAL 
{aRANUM | 


Is not a stimulant, but a3 
Safe, Reliable, pure and; 
UNSWEETENED FOOD!: 
valuable in Fevers and in} 
long continued illness.; 


g Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 





Pants: 41 Boulevard Haussmaun. 
Lonpon ; 239 Oxford Street. 











Are You 
Unnerved? 





Has society or 
business wearied 
and weakened 
you? The nour- 
ishing food drink, 


TRADE MARK, 


will give you new life, restore the falterin 
circulation, quicken the lagging organs an 
build healthy flesh at the rate of two to five 
pounds for every bottle used. It is full of the 
nourishment needed by nursing mothers. 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


FINAL TRIUIIPH—The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. has awarded to 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n the disputed Highest Score of Award with Medal 
and Diploma of the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 

« A splendid restorative! When 
worn out, Vin Mariani gives fresh 
strength and courage. 
good, and I do not hesitate to say 


Sir Augustus Harris. 


At Daveoters & Fancy Grocers. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO. 


It is really 


Avorp Scnerrrutions. 


62 West 15th St., New Youre, 
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DYEING 























oston, Mass. 
} CLEANSING 3 206 Fit Avo. 


Bundles by Mail 
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FRESHENING $8 
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We dye or cleanse clothing—whole 
or ripped—for men or women, and 
laces, draperies, feathers, gloves, 
blankets, rugs, and all materials. 

O00000C YOOCKCO00000000L 
\@@¢e8 44 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
; Send for price-list. 
WOOCCKOOCOOO0000CO00NC 






































WANDO’ 


. L. CROSBY, Manager 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 








WINTER HATS. 
LITTLE turban of fine black French felt shown at 

4 the top of this group has the brim draped with white 
lace. which is formed into a bow on the left side. Two 
pairs of black quills are added, each pair embellished with 
in ippliqué butterfly of painted velvet 

A dark blue felt hat of original shape, worn back on 
the head, has a crown of braided felt strips, and a dented 
brim of soft plain felt, which is slashed at the middle of 
the back and folded against the sides of the knot of hair. 
The trimming is wide blve and green shot ribbon, which is 
twisted about the crown, arranged in flaring loops at the 
side, and carried under the brim in the back. Two tiny 
green birds and a blue aigretie are added, The gown with 
which this hat is worn is trimmed with a white satin col- 
lar with narrow yellow Valenciennes lace and insertion. 
It consists of a standing cotar with two tabs to the end 
of each shoulder, and a box-pleat at the front to the 
waist 

An olive velvet hat of medium size with flat brim raised 
and divided at the back is trimmed with seven-inch cha- 
meleon ribbon in blue, green, and red. The ribbon forms 
1 full rosette bow at the front, is carried along the sides, 
there to be caught by a velvet chou, and arranged in a 
high bow at the back, in which three short blue ostrich 
tips are fastened, curling downward on the hair. The col 
lar is of white batiste edged with deep appliqué lace. A 
pattern of this collar was given in Fig. 37 on the pattern 
sheet accompanying the last number of the Bazar 


EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
TS young lady's evening gown illustrated is of white 
mousseline de soie broché in light blue, and mounted 
over white silk. The foundation skirt and that of mousse 
line are both cut of the same full gored shape, but the lat- 
ter is attached to the foundation on-y at the belt, and at 
its lower edge is bordered with a shirred ruche banded 
with two narrow blue milliners’ folds. The belt is of blue 
ribbon, with a short bow at the back and a long knot at 
the side holding a spray of white morning-glories. The 
full baby-waist with puffed elbow sleeves has a garland 
across the front of the neck, with a knot of ribbon on the 
left side 
The rece ption gown is of chestnut velvet combined with 
carmine silk Tue full skirt bas a band of the red silk 
embroidered in brown at the foot. Of the waist only the 
puffed elbow sleeves surmounted by a double ruffle on the 
shoulder are of velvet, the rest being of silk. The full 
red guimpe is of plain silk, while the short open 
jacket is of embroidered silk. The collar, sash, and the 
bust drapery are of Persian-figured ribbon 


MOODS. 
Ww is it that some people are allowed to have unhap 


yy moods and to indulge them, while others must 
be always happy, and if they so far forget themselves as 
to look grave or self-absorbed, every one with whom they 
come in coutact immediately asks, ** What is the matter?” 











Youne Lapy’s Eventrne Gown. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Writer Hats anp 


Said one woman, “It is a mistake to estab 
lish a reputation for having a sunny temper, 
for then one has to live up to it, and it is 
most trying to one’s self.” 

** Perhaps,” said her listener, doubtfully; 
**but if you establish the reputation of hav 
ing a disagreeable temper, all your friends 
have to live wader that, and it is most degrad- 
ing and uncomfortable for everybody.” 








SUPPLEMENT. 





Neck GARNITURES 


No man or woman has any right to indulge in any mood 
or temper in which he or she is not willing to have others 
indulge in her presence. Did we all believe this, how 
many cloudy looks and feelings would be pushed into the 
background, and how much more agreeable we would be 
to ourselves and to the world at large! We excuse many 
unkind things that we say on the ground that we were in 
an unpleasant mood when we said them. We forget that 
the mood itself was the most inexcusable part of it all. 





Ve.ver Gown witu Emsrormerep Bopice. 
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FALLEN AMONG THIEVES.—Drawn sy Gorpvon Browne. 





THE CARR OF CUT FLOWERS 


TALOWERS are like sildret They want 
i ’ but not to be Iss over And 
if the f ving experience of many years 
tis new we shall 

he throwing away 

of flower P 

s this 


i be relied up 
ulip, jonqui 
joyment 1 


i the first freshness 


Vater I 
ist is well 
has been 
Without ie 
er 


ok ung 


igh which 
wan depth 


han any such at 

rs shut in box and 

by florist, till 

ened fi 

t, a they have bee 

i) ox reached me 

ua A bunch 

most invariably 

ny sufficiently to make use 

not gainsay me that a 

» regal as when in full bloom 

ew hours before its petals fall, and 
for days it has received your homage 


you 
owers 
li as 
and have 
of roses can 
if you will 





ADDY Ents IMEN'IS. 


baby growth 


[ he 
growth. 


baby’s mission 
To that little bun- 
dle ot love, half trick, half 
dream, every ad led ounce 
of flesh means added hap- 
piness and comfort! Fat is 
the signal of pertect health, 
comtort baby 


is 


good nature, 
beauty. 

Scott’s Emulsion, 
hypophosphites, 
lest tat-f 
the e: 


with 





is the eas- 
ood baby can have, 
in isiest form. 
what he cannot 
ordinary food, 
him the 


places pertect 


It sup- 
lies just 
his 
over 
to 


New soc. and $1.00 


fen Essence | 
Rune « Yiowers | 


me Regt 


THE QUEEN OF 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


2 ‘Ho.47ii Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer 


MULHENS & KROPF?, New York, U.S. Agents. 


paRPULRS 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Dear little cooks, with faces clean and 

br t. 

Wh hat 1 akes ur 

“iVes ind’s Baking Powder.” 

Sweet little cooks, pr 
you tale 

To make so rich a 
tins of cake ? 

eo it P Ci oe/ae8 


ud's Baking Powder.” 
Wise 


tell me please the 
way 


To alway 


loaves of bread all so 


ay tell me what 


nd fra 


grant your spicy 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
good luc’: on every bak- A healthy condition f the Kid- 
"ta ¢ ys, ver and Powels ts the strongest safe- 

. guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
, use Clev Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
ro refreshing the system without weakening 
Permanently curing constipation and us 


effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
thle substances hysicians recommend tt, 
‘Millio ms have found it invaluable 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


ARNIGA 22°." 


COMPANY’S 
60 ae THE BEST 
dentifrice ; 


antiseptic — harmless — effc py taste. A 
trial will make you its lasting friend. 4 ts are not “as 
¢.” All druggists or by mail asc. C. H. Str »., Chicago. 


fy i 


little cool 


ing 
“Why 


land’s Baking Powder.” 


The inventor of the term 
Beef Tea 
was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus vor Liebig 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsement to be used only by 


Liebig 
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Rub your 
poor, tired feet 
with 


(TRADE MARK 


It takes all the aching out of sore or tender feet, 
instantly. Strained or overworked muscles, chaf- 
ings, or any soreness or stiffness—they’re all relieved 
in the same quick way. 

It’s the best remedy for 
Boils, Piles, 


Neuralgia, 
Sprains, 


Rheumatism, 
Sore Throat, 
Bruises, 


Skin Diseases, 
Burns, 
Catarrh. 


[wo sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box At druggists’, or by mail. 
274 Canal St., New Vork. 


SOS VeESEVEVEVVVSVsSSsSsssesesesesse 
ant 
xg TERN SURV We 


CH a 


Tue Branveetn Co., 


PECVORVECECEESESESSSSESSSSSSO88F 





| 


| may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 


| frame.’’ 





| "UNDBORG | 
‘PERFUME: | 


A true and lasting Violet in the hand- 
somest package on the market. 
PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 
For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt 
of price by 
LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 

















WOMAN'S 
FACE 


is more abused on 
oF 


with heat in summer 

and wind in winter. 

Even her hands are 

protected by gloves. 

To keep the rkin 

healthyand the com- 

oft and velvety, every woman should 

use the worid: -renow ned 


Latin’ 


TOILET 
CREPRRATIONS. 


Weed These preparations supp! “yt? 
_ Tr nourishment to hs A ! 
renew! ssues and making it elastic 
and brilliant. They are found on the dressing f 


{ Plexion ¢ 


(Oe, Fed Tay 4) 


tohte ot — st every om J in Euro; 

— & > m he 
sent direct upon receipt of daaent 

LAWOLINE TOILET CREAM (jn tubes) 16& ste. 

LANOLINE SUAP, ese. er cake; Box $1 
ANOLINE coLD ¢ REA (in jars), 60c. 

INt POMADE, 60c. 


and to insure 
cle see that it 
“” Of dealers or 

















ta We send 
upon re- 
quest an inter- 
esting booklet 
on Person 
Beauty. 


U.S. , Depot 
LANOLI NE 
79 Murray St. 
New Tork. 


FOO SPADINA IIA®AAADAVYVIAADAAOAYYHAVA VSAM 
Ten Years taken from your face 
in ten minutes!!! 


RECAMIER BALM, 


The Magic Beautifier. 
Price $1.50. 
Made for and used by Mme. Adelina Patti-Nicolini. 


Absolutely imperceptible. Sent securely packed 
in plain box. Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Send 2c. stamp for Pamphlet and Bargain Offer to 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
Maw’ f'r to H RH. the Princess of Wales, 
131 West Si«t st., New York City. 
SOGGUS LEGS SUS VOL OUS USSG VSO SSG) 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
yuilt up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
lisease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 


FHOSHKOOSHor open peeeeg >see 
b ccqceceueseoussssssesssess saa 





Civil Service Gazette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. © 


Dr ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 


SORE EY 








BABA SA EASED EL SASASA a sASABASASASASAS AsASAa/S ABABA SA S/N S/\SEAS/\ S/S) BAB/AS/AB/AE 


yey eT Lefumory 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses : 
Eau de Colugne smpériaie, sapoceti, a special soap; 


16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


VEE TEES EF SEE a a FeV ERB FSV SVE EV EVE VEVEV EV 


Creme de Fraises and Face Powder suitable for ladies in all climes. 
Jicky, Belle France: Extracts for the handkerchief and scent-boltle. Aleoolat de Meses for the hair. 


PVEVE\ PVSVFVFEVEVEY 
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